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INTRODUCTION. 



In the thoughts of old age, none will expect the 
vivacity, or inventiveness, or illustrative variety which 
belong to earlier days, It were well if they had com- 
pensatory qualities to balance such defects. Of this I 
can be noway confident; but I have felt it right to 
commit to the press these reflections on some subjects 
of moment, because, except through that channel, they 
could profit no one. Knowing from long experience 
that, even thus presented, they are likely to be read 
but by a very few, I deliberated whether to print only for 
gifts to friends ; I decide, however, to publish, because 
if these thoughts have any utility, it may be thus a 
little extended, by reaching a few persons unknown to 
the writer. 

It will be judged by some, that in three or four of 
the papers, I have gone back needlessly to examine 
" first principles : " — " laying again the foundation." 1 
But although such discussions may be insipid or super- 
fluous for certain readers, I feel assured that some 

i Afi in Essay I. and Thoughts II. III. IV. 
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others have need of them, in an age when able men 
are toiling and mining, either with a desire that " the 
foundations be destroyed," or at least with a seeming 
disregard of that hazard ; — when direct assaults on the 
grounds of all faith, and others indirect and incidental, 
everywhere meet the eye and invite or menace the 
mind, urging their claim as dictates of superior science 
and true enlightenment. The wide circulation of such 
writings in Europe, and the transmission of them to 
India in avowed opposition to the endeavours of Chris- 
tian teachers, show that this "leaven of the Sadducees" 
finds in the masses of society too much readiness to 
receive it. 

So indeed it has been, more or less, in former ages. 
Whether we refer to a chosen and open unbelief, or to 
the conflicts of doubt in Christian minds, there are 
testimonies from great and good men in past times as 
to the frequency of both. Dr. Barrow, treating of 
"Infidelity," wrote : " This, you will say, is an improper 
subject. Are we not all Christians, all believers, all 
baptized into the faith, and professors of it 1 Do we 
not statedly repeat the Creed, or at least say Amen 
thereto 1 But if we consider better, we shall find ground 
more than enough for such discourse ; for (to pass over 
avowed atheists) many infidels lurk under the mask of 
Christian profession. It is not the name or the badges 
of our religion that make a Christian, any more than 
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the cowl doth make a monk. Can a man believe there 
is a God and so affront Him 1 Can he believe Christ 
reigneth in heaven, and so despise His laws 1 Unbelief 
is more common than we may take it to be. Every 
sin hath a spice of it." 1 

The zealous and laborious Baxter, in the premonition 
to his " Saint's Best," thus speaks of the second part, 
which treats of " the proofs of the certain futurity of 
our rest : " " It fell from my pen besides my first in- 
tention, but was occasioned partly by assaults that I 
had oft suffered in that point, and partly by my appre- 
hensions of the exceeding necessity of it." 2 He else- 
where' repeats tfiat it is " exceeding necessary, even to 
the saints themselves ; for Satan's assaults are oft made 
at the foundation." And again : " There may be great 
weakness and unsoundness of belief, where yet no 
doubtings are perceived to stir." 3 In his preface to 
another work, "The Beasons of the Christian Beligion," 
he writes : " I must confess, that necessity, through per- 
plexed thoughts, hath made this subject much of my 
meditations. It is the subject which I have found 
most necessary and most useful to myself. And I have 
reason enough to think, that many others may be as 
weak as I." 4 " Had I felt as strong assaults against my 
faith when I was young, as I have done since, I am 

1 Barrow's Works, vol. ii. p. 14, abridged. 

* Premonition, p. 2. a Saint's Best, p. 191. 4 Ibid. p. 196. 
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not sure it would have escaped an overthrow." 1 He 
adds, " Too many good Christians, especially if melan- 
choly surprise them, are haunted with such temptations 
to atheism, blasphemy, and unbelief, as make their 
lives a burden ; and one that hath heard so many of 
their complaints as I have done, is excusable for de- 
siring to relieve them." It is also worthy of remark, 
that those who lean on a Church deemed infallible, are 
not exempt from such conflicts. Daniel Huet, after- 
wards Bishop, the learned author of "Demonstrate 
Evangelica," relates, in his autobiography, that his creed 
was shaken by what he deemed some weak arguments 
of Petavius in its defence : " His rash opinions " (he 
writes) " made my faith and reverence totter (labefecit) 
as to some doctrines of our holy religion ; nor did I 
recover from this disease, until my mind being en- 
lightened with clearer rays from heaven, the darkness 
was dispersed and my faith more firmly rooted." 2 

Howe adverts to "a secret distrust of Providence, 
from a latent lurking atheism or (which comes all to 
one as to the matter of religion) an only Epicurean 
theism, that excludes the divine presence and govern- 

1 These and other passages, with some of similar import from 
Bishop Fotherby, from the devout Professor Halyburton, and 
from Mr. Cecil, are quoted in the Introduction to " Divine 
Origin of Christianity, " now out of print. 
. * Huetius, De Rebus suis, &c. p. 70. 
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ment." * — Charnock has a long and searching discourse 
on " practical atheism." — If such defences or reviews 
of the basis of faith were needful and useful in those 
days, certainly not less so in our own. 

But (it may be said) you will have very few, if any 
infidel readers. — Perhaps, I answer, even not one ; for 
my topics may at once repel him. Were I, however, to 
have any such, my hope of changing their predisposition 
would be almost none. Those papers were composed 
not for them, but for w/iwilling doubters, for those 
whom Baxter describes as " haunted with temptations 
to unbelief," notwithstanding their strong desire to 
possess unshaken faith, and perhaps partly as an effect 
of that strong desire. These are they who have need to 
re-examine the " foundations," and are likely to do so 
with some profit, because they bring to the inquiry at 
least " a trilling or ready mind " (irpoOvfita TpoKetrat) 
although it may be too questioning or suspicious. 

Of the second Essay, on "-the Image of the Invi- 
sible," the leading thought was formerly suggested to 
me from one of the Bev. Bobert Philip's " Guides," 
entitled " The God of Glory," &c. Although I am not 
aware of having borrowed words from him, I wish to 
acknowledge the source from which my reflections arose. 

The third and longest Essay, on "Precepts of 
the New Testament," I was led to compose, partly 
1 Works, vol. ii. p. Ill, folio. 
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from the experimental conviction that there is more 
difficulty in practically interpreting and applying 
these, than some seem to admit ; partly also from ob- 
serving, in many quarters, habits and modes of life, 
combined with a profession of earnest Christianity, 
•which seem very much to ignore and put aside the 
New Testament spirit and teaching ; — and, on the other 
hand, from having found, in the theory and practice of 
a few, such marked contrariety to customary methods 
of living, as I judged to arise from strained and un- 
tenable views of what Scripture enjoins and commends. 
There is reason to believe that the pressing of certain 
precepts, unduly, to a strictly literal sense and accepta- 
tion, has led some, who find them in this sense not 
practicable, to suppose them wholly figurative, or 
without ascertainable and practical meaning ; thus 
excusing a neglect of their real spirit, and of the 
manner in which that spirit ought in daily life to be 
studied, imbibed, and set forth. For my own guidance 
in the first instance, I sought to trace the right line 
between those opposites. In this endeavour I may 
have variously erred ; and moreover the just medium 
fijr me may not be so for my neighbour. But the in- 
tention, I hope, is upright. 

In points of casuistry, mistakes are always probable; 
I have propounded nothing except with a full con- 
sciousness of imperfect judgment, and with deference 
to that of intelligent and devout inquirers. 
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A few words of explanation may be proper, as to 
" metrical prayers ; " which form part of the following 
pages. The reader should bear in mind, that every 
expression of religious thought and sentiment must 
partake in some degree of a poetic character, inasmuch 
as religion is ever conversant with the most sublime 
and elevated objects which can engage the intellect 
and affections. It rises necessarily, above the range 
of ordinary and sensitive life, toward the divine and 
infinite. Therefore although prayer may be seldom 
metrical, it will be always more or less poetic. 

But there is a sort of poetical prose, appearing both 
by its rhythm and by its florid style, to hover on the 
margin of verse, which a just taste will not approve. 
On the other hand, if the metrical form be adopted for 
prayers, it is quite requisite, though the style be thus 
too prosaic, to avoid whatever would deviate from a 
reverent simplicity. But, if this caution be exercised, 
there seems good, reason why prayers should sometimes 
be metrical, as a mode of expression preferable at 
least for some. We do not lack the most sacred pre- 
cedents and warrants for this method. " Nearly a half 
of the entire mass of the Old Testament Scriptures are 
not merely poetic as to their diction, but they are 
metrical in form." 1 Among these are the portions 
strictly devotional ; as the psalms of supplication and 
praise; and the similar passages in the prophetic books. 
1 Taylor, Spirit of Hebrew Poetrj. 
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It is clear also that the metrical form, rightly managed, 
has often the advantage of more condensation and con- 
ciseness : and by many persons it is much more easily 
retained in memory. The prayers here offered have 
been founded, in great part, on the " Soliloquia " of 
Augustine. Their language, however, besides being put 
in the metrical form, has been very freely modified, and 
often when it had somewhat of diffuseness or tautology, 
has been altered by omission or compression. 

This volume is a sort of sequel to the " Words of 
Life's Last Years," in which I intimated that some 
more might follow. It has been judged best, however, 
to adopt a different title, lest, by terming this a second 
series, each volume should seem incomplete to those 
who might not possess both. The contents of the 
present are, designedly, as miscellaneous as those of 
the former, and the excuses for such variety have been 
there offered. I would again name, however, the 
" Horse Subsecivae " of Dr. Brown, J* as a favourable 
precedent for thus gathering into one such matters 
as some would think too diverse." It were folly to 
expect, amidst our ceaseless books and c6untless pam- 
phlets, that the whole even of a small volume should 
be read. The author virtually says, by index and 
contents, — select pour page or paragraph. 
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THEISM, 



The object of this essay is to show the value of 
Christian Theism, as compared with that termed philo- 
sophic. A Christian theist, a believer in the Perfect 
Being made known to us in Holy Scripture, is in a 
position more widely and happily differing from that 
of other men, than is generally apprehended or felt, 
perhaps even by himsel£ He must indeed recognise 
this highly important and consolatory difference in his 
relation to the Almighty, — that he confides in the one 
true Sacrifice which exhibits the fulness of Divine 
compassion in accordance with the honour of Divine 
justice and holiness : and that if his trust in this be 
vital and efficacious, he is thus assured of free and 
plenary forgiveness. This is most essential to real 
peace. But there is also something preliminary or 
antecedent to this, standing as it were behind or 
B 
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beneath it, on which perhaps some Christians rarely 
meditate : — which they rather tacitly assume or accept 
as a fact, than revolve it as a matter of contemplation ; — 
namely, that God's moral perfection, His eternal good- 
ness and blessedness, form the very bases of their hope. 
The writer remembers, in childhood or early youth, 
having wondered that certain plain persons appeared to 
revert so much to the single proposition (as indicated 
or implied in brief declarations or ascriptions scattered 
through the Bible) God is ever-good, ever-faithful, 
ever-blessed or happy. But this truth is in reality the 
'sole foundation of all happy prospects ; and I appre- 
hend (whatever some may affirm) that only a Christian 
can firmly rest on it. True, there have been and are 
Borne deists, disowning and opposing Christianity, (such 
as was Lord Herbert of Cherbury, such as is Professor 
Newman, in his "work entitled "Theism,") who own 
God as a perfect Governor, ever good, and true, and 
blessed ; who expect also, or rather aspire to a future 
life, the happiness whereof shall consist in likeness to 
God's imitable perfections. But we may fairly ask, as 
we unavoidably desire to be informed, whence their 
professed knowledge or belief is derived; on what 
foundation it is really built ? It would hardly be ad- 
mitted by others, or assumed by themselves, that Lord 
Herbert or Professor Newman were more capable of 
discovering or discerning those truths for themselves 
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than were Plato or Aristotle. But I find nothing in 
Plato, much less in Aristotle, which presents clearly 
and consistently such a system of truths and hopes. 
Although glimpses of them frequently appear in Plato's 
writings, these are so contravened and confused by 
other portions, that they afford no steady light Nor is 
it any way certain that even Plato did not acquire those 
intimations of Divine truth which we find in his best 
passages, from either oral communication with Hebrews, 
or some acquaintance with their writings. 1 It is true, 
he does not seem to have any way appropriated that 
ruling principle which the Hebrew Scriptures declare 
and inculcate — the real love of God to man and the 
reciprocal love due from man to God. In a work 
ascribed to his most eminent pupil, Aristotle, the idea 
of loving the Supreme Being, or of being loved by 
Hun, is pronounced absurd. 

" There is," says the writer, " as they conceive, a love 
both to God and to things inanimate ; but not rightly. 

1 "It were strange if he, who travelled in Asia, and made it 
his chief business to visit every place which promised an acces- 
sion to any kind of knowledge, should not inspect the Jewish 
writings," &c. (Joyce, On Love to God, p. 268). — That the 
lettered Romans, though farther from Judaea, knew the outline 
of the Hebrew Faith, appears from Tacitus (Hist, i. v. c. 5) : — 
" Judaei mente sola, unumque numen intelligunt ; profanos qui 
deum imagines, mortalibus materiis in species hominum effin- 
gant. Summum illud et sternum, neque mutabile, neque in- 
terlturom." 

B2 
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For we there say that love exists, where there is return 
of love; but love to God admits no reciprocal love, 
neither therefore is it properly love. For it would be 
absurd (aroirov) if one should say that he loves Jupiter." 1 
The absurdity as here affirmed is not from the odious 
mythological character of Jupiter as painted by the 
poets or the priests, which verily would have made it 
both absurd and criminal to love him. The name 
Jupiter (Zevg, A/a) is here evidently put for the Supreme 
God, the father of gods and men, the Zeus of the 
philosophers; and the absurdity of loving hi™ is 
made to arise from the melancholy notion that he 
cannot love us ; that there can be no reciprocal love ; 
how gloomily in contrast with the Christian reasoning 
and emotion — " We love Him because He first loved 
us." 

This question, the character of ancient Theism, claims 
a more full investigation. 2 

1 "E<rrt yb\p, eJs otovrtu, <pi\la jcol vpbs dcbv Kai rb fyvxa* oh* 
l>p6tos. Tijv yitp <pt\lav ivraniOa (pafikv cTyox, oh irri rb &rruj>i\*i- 
<rdcu. ( H W vpbs Btbv <pi\U ovSk &vruj>t\€7<r0cu 8€x«r«u, of/0* 
t\w rb <pi\*iv. "Aroirov yo\p b\v rfij, €i ris <paiti <pl\uv rbv Ala*' 
— Aristot. Magna Moralia, lib. ii. c. 2, p. 867a, Opp. Weise. 

It is doubted by certain critics whether the treatise here 
quoted (Magn. Moral.) be really Aristotle's. But if not, it is 
from the pen of some contemporary pupil, and may be certainly 
taken to express the opinions there current. 

1 It is indeed so material to our discussion, that it has been 
made part of the text ; but if any reader prefer to regard it as 
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An elaborate German work, by Ackermann, treats 
of "the Christian element in Plato." l The author, 
besides adducing passages of this philosopher's works 
(often adverted to by the Fathers) which have a 
Christian cast or bearing, points out further a general 
tendency in Plato's writings to intimate the need of a 
divine revelation, and to evince and cherish a striving 
or aspiration after the good, the beautiful, the pure, 
the infinite ; and a hope in a Divine Providence and 
a life to come. 2 

All this is fully admitted ; and is very important, as 
showing the best which the old philosophy could teach, 
and as being auxiliary to presumptive arguments for 
revealed truth. 

But then, on the other hand, there are found in the 
works of this noblest of sages, like " flies spoiling the 
odour of the ointment," statements which go far to 

a note, and therefore to omit or postpone its perusal, the teit can 
be resumed or continued from this point at the words : "What- 
ever may he thought," &c. on page 19 below. 

1 Translated by (Sowerby ?) published by Hamilton. 

* It is remarkable that Plato appears to look forward (at least 
with desire) to some divine guidance ; where he says, "We ought, 
taking the best of human reasonings, and that which is most 
difficult to be confuted, and embarking on this, as one who 
risks himself on a raft, so to sail through life ; unless one could 
more safely, and with less risk, on a surer vehicle, or some 
divine reason {\6yov BcUv rivds)." — Fhsedo, Opp. T. i. pp. 118, 
119 (Ed. Stallb.). 
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neutralise or annul their theological and ethical 
value. 

Thus, in the Dialogue called " The Laws," believed 
to have been written at that period of his life when 
Plato's system was the most matured, 1 the " Athenian," 
(whom the ancients understood to represent Plato him- 
self) says, " Let us consider that each of us is a wonder 
of the divine living ones (ru>y £axov Oeiwv) and put 
together either as their plaything or with some serious 
intent, for as to this we really do not know." 2 And 
further on he says, " It is fit to study what deserves 
study, but not what does not ; but God is by nature 
worthy of all happy study ; whereas man, as we said 
before, was framed as a sort of plaything for God ; and 
in truth this has been the best of him." 3 On which 

1 See Bruges in Bonn's Plato, vol. v., Introd. p. viii. 

* So it is rendered by Burges (in Ibid, p. 32) from the Greek 
text of Stallbaum. Bavfia /x*v Zkcwtov iip&p jyr)<rc&n*da r&y (cSwv 
6*iov % ic.f .\.— Opp. T. vi. p. 28. He adds, "in lieu of fay Ouov, 
from whioh no sense can be elicited, I have adopted 0«Sv (»&y y 
the conjecture of Muretus. Boeckh would read (mk* Bet&v, by 
which lie understands 'living Gods'; referring to Plato in 
Timttus." I have myself found, in looking at the Timseus 
(Ed. Stallb. T. vii 28), the words— &r> AwKarij r&v d<rrpwy £&a 
Otia 6vra icaX dtita. The emendation d€i£y, being made by 
changing one letter only, appears quite probable. 

8 Beov ti Taiyvioy tlvau wnx**VM>*vov t arol 6yrvs rovro mfrrov 
r6 fi4\rurroy ytyovivaL — Opp. (Ed. Stallb.) T. vi p. 229 ; and 
Bohn, v. p. 275. 
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If egillus, another speaker, answers, " You thus, in all 
nspects, O guest, thoroughly vilify for us the human 
mce;" 1 ami the Athenian replies, "Wonder not, 
Megilhia, but forgive me; for looking towards God 
and suffering, I said what I now said. Let therefore 
our race not be vile, if that be dear to you, but worthy 
of some study." a 

in the Dialogue- entitled " Politdcus," we read, that 
at a certain period, " the Pilot of the universe, releasing 
himself, as it were, from the handle of the helm, 
retired to the contemplation of himself, and then Fate 
and connate desire (^uyu^vroQ eviBvfiia) again made the 
world revolve. All the gods, then, who rule locally, 
together with the greatest Divinity (r£ fiMyiory Aa£ 
povi Geo/), knowing what had happened, deprived the 
parts of the world of their superintendence. But the 
world undergoing a change in its revolution, conflicting 
with a contrary impulse of the beginning and the end, 
producing in itself a great concussion (<r€t<r^ov iroXvr), 
worked out again another destruction of all sorts of 
living things." And then, after describing much con- 
fusion and peril, it is said, " the God who arranged the 

1 •vam&rcuri rb r&v dvBpcbcwv ydvos if/ay, 3 |&c, $ia4>au\l(*ts. 
—Opp. (Ed. Stallb.) T. vL p. 230. 

* Itrra ? o9v rb y4vos •hy&v fu) <pwu\ov t c¥ aoi <pl\ov, <nrou8i}f 
U t(*os Qiov.—Ibid. p. 230. 

* *4rc Si) rod vmvrbs b filv Kvfkpnfrnis, icr.X. — Ibid. ftr. 
215. 
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world, seeing it in perplexities, and anxious lest, being 
storm-tossed and dissolved by the tumult, it should 
sink into the infinite region of dissimilitude (dvo/ioto- 
np-oc), again seating himself at the helm, the things 
which were disordered and loosened he, turning it 
in its former course, adorns and rectifies, making it 
immortal and never old." x 

In the " Phaedo," and in the " Apology " of Socrates, 
we doubtless have earnest arguments for the soul's 
immortality, and for the future happiness of the emi- 
nently great and good. Thus, " Since then that which 
is immortal is also incorruptible, can the soul, which is 
immortal, be anything else than imperishable (av^Xc- 
Opog) 1 It must needs be so. 2 When, therefore, death 

1 Kal tb? 4fin\ Ocbs d Kofffu/jiras aurdv t Kadopoov, ic.r.A. — 
Opp. (Ed. Stallb.) T. iv. 216 ; and Bonn, vol. iii. pp. 215, 
216. 

9 Yet it is observable that Plato did not always maintain the 
soul to be imperishable by a necessity of its nature, or inde- 
pendently of the divine will. On the contrary, a passage in his 
Tinuens affirms the reverse. " He who produced this universe 
said (to the derived divinities), ' Gods of Gods, of whom I am 
creator and father, what things are made by me are indissoluble 
(iXvra ifiov y* 4$e\ovr6s) by my willing it. All which is bound 
(Mey) indeed is dissoluble (\vrdv\ but to will to dissolve what 
is beautifully adapted and well disposed (ko\ws dpjjuxrBlv Kal 
tx°" ««*) is of evil. Now, inasmuch as you have been generated, 
you are hence not immortal, nor wholly indissoluble ; yet you 
shall never be dissolved nor incur the fate of death, having 
obtained my will (that you shall not) which is a greater and 
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comes upon man, the mortal, it appears, dies ; but the 
immortal departs safe and uncorrupted, having with- 
drawn itself from death. The soul therefore, Cebes, is 
most certainly (irdvTog paXkov) immortal and imperish- 
able, and our souls will really exist in Hades." * And 
further on : " Those who are found to have lived a life 
distinguished as holy, these are they who, being freed 
and set at large from these regions in the earth (iv rjj 
yy) as from prisons, arrive at the pure abode above, and 
dwell over the earth (ewl t*k yfjg) ; and among these 
they who have sufficiently purified themselves by phi- 
losophy, live without bodies wholly through future 

more sovereign bond than those by. which you were bound when 
created." * Justin Martyr censures Plato for saying elsewhere 
that souls are necessarily immortal. He writes, "it behove* 
not to call the soul immortal " {Le. naturally or necessarily). — 
Dialog, p. 147. And he subjoins, " Those worthy to appear 
before God, die no more ; and others are punished as long as 
God wills that they shall exist and be punished. " (thai ical ko- 
Aifcotfcu). — Ibid. pp. 148-9. He applies the above words 
of Plato's Timseus to the case of human souls, &c. and con- 
cludes : " When it is fit that the soul should no longer exist, 
the vital spirit {(wruc6v *vcvpa) departs from it, and the soul is 
no more." — Ibid. p. 151. Yet there are passages in Justin's 
" First Apology " (pp. 46, 76) which appear contradictory to 
these statements. 

1 6r6rt Hij r6 dOdparoy koX dSid<p$op6v 4<rriv, k.t.A. — Opp. 
(Ed. Stallb.) T. i. p. 149. 



* Opp, (Ed. Stallb.) T. vii. pp. 29, 30; Bohn, vol. ii. p. 345. 
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time, and arrive at dwellings more beautiful than 
these." 1 

In the " Apology," Socrates says — " If on arriving at 
Hades one shall find those who are true judges — such 
of the demigods as were just during their own life — 
would this he an evil emigration ? (cwro&tyita.) At what 
price would you estimate a conference with Orpheus 
and Musseus* Hesiod and Homer ? I indeed should 
he willing to die often, if these things he true : with 
such to converse and associate, and to question them, 
would he, in point of happiness, wholly inconceivable 
(apllXavov). Surely for this the judges there do not 
condemn to death; and in other respects they who live 
there are more happy than those that are here, and are 
henceforth immortal, if the things said be true." 2 

These sentiments and words are ascribed by Plato to 
Socrates, in the " Apology," after his condemnation ; 
and in the " Phsedo," during his latest hours ; therefore 
uttered in solemn seriousness they must have been. 

But yet, in the respective contexts (to say nothing of 
sceptical objections which, in the " Phsedo," Simmias and 
Cebes propound) we cannot but discern a certain hesi- 
tancy and doubtfulness in the belief advanced and 

1 oil 8i 81) to 94fa<ri 9icuf>cp6vr»s nrpbs r6 6<rtu>s fii&yai, icr.A. 
—Opp. (Ed. Stallb.) T. i. p. 160 ; and Bonn, i. p. 123. 
a cly&pris, dtpucS/ieyos €fc"Ai8ou, k.t.A. — Ibid. p. 57. 
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urged by Socrates himself. He appends to the last- 
quoted passage this clause, " if indeed the things said 
be true " (ctTrcp ye ra Xeyoftcya &\rfi% loriv), repeating 
thus, with a slight variation, the phrase which he had 
used just above, " if these things be true." 

In the " Phsedo," having spoken of the destinies of 
men in a future life, he adds, " to maintain positively 
(ZiKTxvpioaaQat) that these things will so happen as I 
have related, does not become a man of sense; but 
truly that these or some such things (rj roiadr* &rra) 
exist concerning our souls and their abodes, since the 
soul appears to be immortal, this seems to me becoming 
and worthy to be hazarded by one who thinks it will 
be so ; for the hazard is noble, and it is right for one to 
chant as it were (dcncep eTcafetv kavry) 1 such things unto 
himself." 2 In the "Apology," likewise, Socrates pre- 
fixed a sort of sceptical alternative to the conclusions 
above cited ; for he said, " to die is one of two things ; 
either it may be that he who dies is nothing and has 
no sensation (a t<rOi?<rtv) whatever of anything, or, accord- 
ing to those sayings, there is a certain transition and 
removal for the soul thence from one place to another. 
And if indeed there be no sensation, but it be as a 
sleep in which the sleeper sees no dream whatever, 

* brfoeiv, "to allure by incantation?' — Lexie. 

* Td pJkv oZy rubra tutrxvplawrBai, jct. A.. — Opp. (Ed. Stallb.) 
T. L p. 160, and Works (Bohn) vol. i p. 123. 
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death would be a wondrous gain. For I think that if 
any one should select that night in which he slept so 
soundly as to see no dream, and setting against that 
night the other nights and days of his life, should say, 
on considering, how many days and nights in his life 
he had lived through better and more sweetly than that 
night, I think that not only a private man, but the 
great king himself would find such easily counted in 
comparison with his other days and nights. If there- 
fore death be such, I pronounce it gain; for thus all 
futurity (6 was 'xpovoo) appears to be nothing more than 
one night." l 

In full accordance with this state of mind are the 
concluding words of the great philosopher's " Apology." 
" But it is time to depart ; for me about to die, for you 
about to live ; but which of us shall thus come to the 
better state is obscure (altjXov team) to every one except 
to God." 2 

Further, although Plato holds that those "distin- 
guished as holy," or such among them as are "duly 
purified by philosophy," 3 go into happiness, and so 
death is to them (in a far different sense from the other 
alternative to which he has applied this phrase) "a 
wondrous gain;" the lots which he anticipates for" 

i 8voiv y&p B&Ttp6v 4<rri rd rcOv&vcu. 1) y&p dtov firj^y clvcu, 
K.T.A.— Opp. (Ed. Stallb.) T. I pp. 56, 57 ; and Bohn, i. 28. 

8 'AAAd y&p Ijtrj dpa dmivtu^ K.T.A.— Ibid. p. 58 ; and Bohn, 
i. 20. 3 See p. 9, above. 
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those who are not philosophers — for the unlettered — 
are not very inviting. Speaking of the better sort of 
men in general, he asks, " Are not they the most happy, 
and do they not go to the best place who have practised 
that gocial and civilized virtue which they call tem- 
perance and justice, and which is produced from habit 
and exercise without philosophy and reflection V* 

" In what respect are these the most happy ? Because 
it is probable that these will again come into some such 
civilized and gentle species (Upripov yivog) as of bees, 
or wisps, or ants, or even into the same human species, 
and so from these become moderate or middling (ftc- 
TfHouc) men ? " * And afterwards, he speaks of the Ache- 
rusian lake, " where the souls of most who have died 
arrive, and having remained for certain destined times, 
some longer, some shorter (at ce fipaxyr^povg), again are 
sent forth into the generations of living creatures." * 

In some passages it is true that his views of the future 
state appear more elevated. Thus, in the "Phsedo," 
" We ought to act in all things so as to pursue virtue 
and wisdom in this life, for the labour is excellent 
and the hope great (^ IXntg pzyakrj) ; " 8 and again, 
"It is meet likewise to be persuaded by the legislator 
on other points, namely, when he says that soul is 

1 Odicovy ct$aifu>y4<rraToi, tyy, k.t.A. Opp. (Ed. Stallb.) T. i. 
pp. 113, 114. 8 Ibid. p. 158. 

» Opp. (K<L Stallb.) T. I p. 160. 
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altogether different from body, and that there is nothing 
but the soul which causes us to be in this life the very 
thing we are, and that each of us being in reality 
immortal, but called by the name of soul, depart to 
other gods to render an account, as the law of our 
country asserts, full of confidence (dappaXiov) to the 
good, but very fearful to the bad." 1 

Even in these various statements, such as they are, 
it is doubted by some whether Plato was in earnest, 
and is rather supposed that he here advanced merely 
exoteric doctrines in which he had no real faith. 

It is, however, well argued by Dr. Eouth and others 
that this philosopher had a serious belief, 2 although 
he saw fit to embellish or veil it by the myths then 
current. Doubtless Eusebius so judged when he 
wrote — " Plato did not receive the faith in word only, 
but confessed that he believed, and was persuaded in 
his own mind of what we believe ; " s meaning, that 

1 Opp. (De Legib. L xii. ) Stallb. T. vi. p. 430 ; and Bohn, 
v. p. 529. 

With the above passages may be fitly connected the words 
of Cyrus on the future life, as given by Xenophon (Cyrop. ii.), 
and translated by Cicero (De Senect. 80), and the argument 
of this latter for the separate existence of the soul (Tusc. 
Quaest. i. 22). They are cited by Lord Brougham in the notes 
to his Disc, on Natural Theology, pp. 274, et seqq. 

1 In his learned notes on Plata's " Gorgias." 

• Pwep. Evan. p. 577, where he heads a chapter (lib. xii 
C. 6) thus : Zri pi) fx6vy \6yy drcSlx*™ rfc *lffnv 6 UK&rwv, 
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he anticipated, whether by reasoning or tradition, the 
great foundations of religious belief and hope. 1 

But it appears to have been just that doubting 
varying kind of belief, which Dr. Conyers Middleton 
attributed to Cicero, saying, " He believed in a future 
state as probable only ; and as probability implies some 
mixture of doubt, and admits the degrees of more and 
less, so it admits also some variety in the stability of 
our persuasion : thus in a melancholy hour, when his 
spirits were depressed, the same argument would not 
appear to him with the same force, but doubts and 
difficulties get the ascendant. He sometimes doubted 
what he generally believed." 2 

On the whole, the creed or measure of belief of 
Plato, and even of Socrates, seems to have been about 
the same which Professor Newman thus describes as 
his own : " Confidence there is none, and aspiration is 
her (the soul's) highest state. The state of aspiration 

dAAck icol avrr} $iad4<rci rotroit iri<rr*6*iv re icai *etrc?<r6cu dfio\6yu 
oh Ktd if/ucis n-urrctfo/Acj', and makes selections from the Gorgias ; 
a dialogue which inquiring readers should examine. 

1 Lord Brougham has most ably refuted the notion of Bishop 
Warburton— that the ancient philosophers (except Socrates) dis- 
believed a future life. He brings various classical citations to 
prove the reverse. (Discourse on Nat. Theol. notes viii. ix. 
pp. 278 — 296). These, however, no way disprove what som 
other passages of their writings, and some accounts of their 
conduct, combine to evince, namely that the belief of those 
great men was often wavering and not morally efficacious. 

8 Life of Cicero. Vol ii. p. 5U. 
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to which alone I attain is perhaps the very best thing 
for me, until some other conditions of soul are fulfilled." x 

So in " Theism," (p. 80), he writes concerning a here- 
after : " If religious and moral science prove unable to 
decide this question, yet will they for ever legitimately 
discuss it ; nor is the discussion useless, though no 
positive certainty be reached, for the conscience is 
enlivened by the very possibility of a hereafter." 

But, take this kind of belief or aspiration at its 
highest point or fullest phase, in Socrates and Plato, 
what shall we still say of a theology which could 
regard the pilot of the universe as sometimes " quit- 
ting the helm," the subordinate divinities " who rule 
locally " [also retiring from their posts ; 2 which could 
occasionally write of man as the " plaything " 8 of God ; 
which placed the best prospect for all except certain 
philosophers, in transmigration to "bees, wasps, or 
ants," or even to "moderate or middling men;" at 
the same time enjoining such morals as to the conjugal 
and filial relations as we find in the " Kepublic," and 
geeming to judge lightly of such odious offences as those 
nientioned in the " Phsedrus " 4 and the " Symposium." 6 

i Newman, "The Soul." P. 193. 

• See p. 7, 8, above. 8 See p. 6, above. 

4 See the " Phsedrus" quoted and commented on in Euseb. 
Prsep. Evan. L xiii. c. xx. p. 709 ; and Plato, Opp. T. viii 
(Stallb.) p. 41. 

* " A powerful argument, that Plato did not attach to his 
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The opinions of Aristotle, Plato's yet more celebrated 
pupil, can hardly be adduced as an instance of philo- 
sophic theism,, since they are, to say the least, of a 
pantheistic tendency. Cudworth says, " It must needs 
be left doubtful whether he acknowledged anything 
incorporeal and immortal at all in us." 1 

Warburton pronounces him plainly to mean, " that 
the substance of the soul will be resolved into the soul 
of the universe," 2 and however erroneous his views may 
have been in ascribing to the ancient philosophers an 
almost universal disbelief — in this particular instance 
he only agrees with the general judgment. 

An able French writer has said of Aristotle — " His 

God cannot be the God of any religion, but only the 

key of a system. His immortality transports a soul 

which is no longer ours into a world which is quite 

foreign to us. All which constituted this soul is 

doctrine on moral beauty the sublime thoughts and feelings 
which the sacred writers experienced,— is the manner in which 
he introduces and illustrates the subject, and the discussions 
which he mixes up with it on its first proposal in the ' Ban- 
quet' (Symposium). The most unrestrained wantonness and 
effrontery of the comic muse of Greece will scarcely surpass the 
•iisgusting want of delicacy and modesty exhibited in the very 
treatise which professes to reveal the loveliness of perfect 
virtue." — Joyce, On Love of God, p. 277. 

1 Intell. Syst. voL i. p. 174, Ed. Birch. 

1 Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 427. See also Enfield's Hist. 
Philos. vol. i. pp. 285, 289 ; and see Aristotle's account of 
death, Eth. Nicom. iii. 6, p. 116. 
C 
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annulled. All identity disappears. Whether the soul 
be mortal or immortal after the manner of Aristotle, 
is matter of absolute indifference for the individual." l 
This single instance might suffice strikingly to indicate 
how soon philosophic theism declines toward virtual 
atheism. That favourite pupil whom Plato termed " the 
mind of his school," retained few of those views which 
give to Plato's philosophy its lofty and religious aspect : 
a consequence which the deists of Lord Herbert's or 
Professor Newman's school should surely not overlook ; 
since, while their aim is professedly pious and benevo- 
lent, seeking to free men from error and teach them a 
credible and pure theism, it may be found that the 
pupils fancy themselves " wiser (more ' advanced ') than 
their teachers," and so move on and downwards to 
total " secularism." 

Moreover, the works of Plato himself, in which 
there is so very much to admire, are yet so diffuse, 
obscure, and often dissonant from each other, 2 that 
mankind at large, by having them in their own tongues, 
would be far more burdened and perplexed than en- 
lightened. They contain also (as has been intimated) 

1 B. Constant, Polyth. Rom. T. i. pp. 237, 238. 

a Mr. G. H. Lewes observes, " In a long life a man's opinions 
undergo many modifications ; and Plato was no exception to 
this rule. He contradicts himself constantly." — "Particular 
doctrines have scarely any stability in the Platonic writings." — 
Biograph. Philos. vol. ii. pp. 40, 86. 
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some principles or concessions in theology and ethics, 
which alone, if they claimed a Divine origin, would 
suffice to defeat that claim. But Plato's writings, 
granting for argument sake that they owed nothing to 
the Jewish creed and books, 1 are the only fair speci- 
mens of the best which could he learned by unassisted 
reason. The theism of Lord Herbert, Wollaston, New- 
man, will hardly be alleged or pretended to owe its 
consistency, and purity, and freedom from the blots 
which are in that of the ancients, to an intellect in 
either case excelling that of Plato, Socrates, or Aristotle. 

To what, then, can the manifest superiority of their 
systems be traced, except to the influence, known or 
unknown, of the Scriptures and of Christian literature, 
itself founded upon these 1 

Whatever may be thought as to the sources of 
Plato's own theology, it cannot be reasonably doubted 
that the neo-Platonists were largely indebted to those 
Scriptures. "Their opinions were the result not 
only of much reflection and discussion exercised on 
the text of their admired or rather idolized master, 
but also of their opportunities of access to the pages 
of Inspiration. The Scriptures were freely circu- 
lated in Egypt, 2 and contained views of God, of 

1 Which the early Christians did not at all grant ; but main- 
tained that they had borrowed their best truths from Moses. 
See Constant, Polyth. Romain. T. ii. p. 263. 

* In the Septuagint Greek version. 

c2 
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holiness, and of happiness, too striking and sublime 
to escape the notice of men so distinguished as they 
were for vigilance of observation and ardour of re^ 
search. It is also well known that there was much 
intercourse and much controversy between the philo- 
sophers, especially of the Alexandrian school, and the 
advocates of Christianity." 1 "Whatever superiority 
these doctrines (of Plotinus) may seem to possess over 
those of Plato on the subject of the chief good, it 
cannot in fairness be affirmed not to be derived from 
those sacred sources of knowledge to which he had 
access, and which carry that doctrine to its highest 
perfection." 2 

One cannot therefore avoid the conclusion, that when 
rdcent advocates of theism, possessing our Scriptures 
and the most able and eloquent comments or enlarge- 
ments on these, (as well as the Platonist writings,) have 
framed a scheme of theology and ethics such as has 
been indicated, they have in truth — though in part 
unconsciously — gathered it mainly from our Bible. 3 It 

1 Joyce, On Love to God, Edit. 2, pp. 270-1. 

» Ibid. p. 273. 

3 Bishop Warburton remarks, "Having seen of late several 
excellent systems of morals under the title of 'Principles of 
Natural Religion,' which disclaim the aid of revelation, we are 
apt to think them indeed the discoveries of natural reason, and 
so to regard their excellences as an objection to the necessity 
of any farther light. The pretence is plausible, but sure there 
must be some mistake at bottom ; and the great difference it 
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has been mingled with ideas from the Greek philo- 
sophy ; but even the best of those, we have reason to 
believe, were themselves drawn from Hebrew sources. 
To think otherwise of these writers and of their 
theories — to believe that these were devised and con- 
structed by their original unaided penetration and 
wisdom alone, would be to exalt them far above all 
the mightiest and subtlest minds of antiquity (Plato, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Cicero) in a degree which they 
themselves, I imagine, must disclaim. 1 

point of perfection, between these imaginary productions of 
reason, and those real ones of the most learned ancients, will 
increase our suspicion. The truth is, these modern system- 
writers had aids, which, as they do not acknowledge, so I will 
believe, they did not perceive. These aids were the true prin- 
ciples of religion, delivered by Revelation ; principles so clear 
and evident, that they are now mistaken to be among our first 
and simplest ideas : but those who have studied antiquity know 
the matter to be far otherwise." — Div. Legat. Bk. III. vol. i. 
p. 456, § 5. 

1 I find this thought anticipated in a book not read by me for 
a good many years past, but which may have left traces in 
memory. Dr. Clarke says, "As to the great pretences (pre- 
tensions ?) of modern Deists, it is to be observed that the clear- 
ness of moral reasonings was much improved, and the regard to 
a future state very much increased, even in heathen writers, 
after the coming of Christ. And almost all the things that are 
said wisely and truly by modern Deists, are plainly borrowed 
from that revelation which they refuse to embrace ; and without 
which they could never have been able to have said the same 
things. Now, indeed, when our whole duty, with its true 
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Viewing the system of modern deists, or " theists," 
apart from all revealed or historic grounds, which hy 
their own showing and by supposition, are of no 
real authority, we ask, what basis for it remains? 
Only, as far as I can collect from Mr. Newman's 
" Theism," the single voice of conscience. His own 
words are — "The moral nature of God is made sure 
to us from conscience alone." x " From conscience alone 
we learn the Divine morality; from conscience and 
inward thought we learn the Divine Government." 2 — 
That we learn something of these from conscience is in- 
deed most true and important. But to build the whole 

motives, is clearly revealed to us, its precepts appear plainly 
agreeable to reason ; and conscience readily approves what is 
good, as it condemns what is evil. Nay, after our duty is thus 
made known to us, it is easy not only to see its agreement with 
reason, but also to begin and deduce its obligation from reason. 
But had we been utterly destitute of all revealed light, then 
to have discovered our duty in all points, with the true motives 
of it, merely by the help of natural reason, would have been 
a work of nicety, pains, and labour, like groping for an un- 
known way in the obscure twilight. What ground have any 
modern Deists to imagine, that if they themselves had lived 
without the light of the Gospel, they should have been wiser 
than Socrates and Plato and Cicero ? How are they certain they 
should have made such a right use of their reason, as to have 
discovered the truth exactly, without being in any way led aside 
by prejudice or neglect ?" — Clarke, On the Attributes, pp. 314, 
315. 

i Theism, p. 14. » Ibid. p. 67. 
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structure of belief in God's moral perfection, and of 
consequent moral truths and exalted hopes, upon that 
sole foundation, is much as if an architect should erect 
a lighthouse amidst wind and wave, upon a single 
narrow column, instead of widening the base by 
several pillars and buttresses. 

When such a theist encounters personally great 
miseries or wrongs, when he hears the moan of a 
suffering infant, or when he witnesses a frightful 
pestilence, or visits a dreadful slave-ship, or views the 
worst scenes of depravity and woe in London, Pekin, 
or Jeddo, or even sees a bird agonizing in the ap- 
proaches of a snake: will his demonstration stand 
firm under those various shocks? Or even if it be 
supposed to do so in his own mind, can it be thought 
at all likely to subsist in minds that are wavering or 
ill-disposed ? Is it not, on the contrary, sure that such 
minds, in spite of his reasonings, will often slide and 
sink towards pantheism or epicureanism, practically, if 
not theoretically 1 

And if his proof be often insufficient to sustain the 
belief of a personal Deity in educated minds, how may 
we believe that the unlearned and ignorant can either 
have this proof fully set before them, or, if they had, 
could clearly apprehend or steadfastly hold it ? 

As Christians, we accept further and diverse proofe 
of God's moral perfection, concurrent and combined, 
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in the character, words, and works of Christ, in His 
atoning death and victorious resurrection, in the pre- 
dictions fulfilled by these events, and in the amazing 
moral efficacy of all this on very many minds from the 
first age till now. Thus we have a broad and, as it 
were, a manifold basis for trust in the holy love of 
God and in all that follows from it ; whereas, with the 
Deist, his whole fabric appears to rest on the one 
slender pillar of conscience — invaluable, doubtless, 
when standing in conjunction with others, but wholly 
insufficient being alone, as the wanderings of human 
minds, prone to renounce true theism and sink into 
sceptical notions, but too plainly show. That single 
column of the Deist may be likened to the late spire, 
at Chichester, or to the former lighthouse of the Eddy- 
stone, rocking in heavy gales, and, to say the least, in 
constant hazard of falling. 

This may suffice to show how fundamentally the 
position of the anti-Christian Deist differs from that 
of the true believer in Christ. 

But then the non-Christian, or careless man, who 
never theorizes, really differs, perhaps, even yet more ; 
for he resigns himself, thoughtlessly, to a less creed 
than that which the better kind of Deist aims to main- 
tain thoughtfully. He never thinks steadily of holiness 
and blessedness as attributes of God, and is, as it were, 
by desuetude or inattention, as if "without God." 
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There are thus persons who appear to have no 
"thoughts in theology" at alL And their position 
is in some sort worse than that of the theoretic Deist, 
inasmuch as the evildoer's or ungodly person's real 
wish (while he remains such) is, though he may not 
avow or be quite aware of it, that God should not have 
moral perfection — should not disapprove evil. 

This, one needs scarcely say, is an infatuated wish ; 
because, if the desire were realized, or the fancy well 
founded, there would then be no such thing as moral 
perfection and complete happiness. His divinity, or 
so-called god, not being perfectly good, because not 
regarding or disliking evil, could not be the " ever- 
blessed God" — could not, in fact, be God, since the 
best attributes would be wanting to Him or It. Those 
persons, therefore, as having no real God — as losing 
the belief of a true God, whether by perverted think- 
ing or by thoughtlessness, ought to be warned of their 
utter poverty and hopelessness; utter, not merely be- 
cause unforgiven, but because no perfect goodness and 
happiness, according to them, exists or can exist. For 
thus no Divine reality and exemplar of goodness and 
happiness is or can be above and before them — nothing 
to animate them in the pursuit of exaltation and 
blessedness. For them, all such ideas are chimerical ; 
but then what alternative must they accept ? In truth, 
nothing better than a blank unmitigated negation 
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of hope. If a certain number of thinkers can say, 
with Professor Newman, that such is not their state 
of mind — that they do believe in the perfection and 
happiness of the Deity, and do aspire to partake it, 
we still reply that their footing, if it were personally 
safe, yet stands, and invites the weaker also to stand, 
on that isolated tottering base overhanging the dark 
gulf into which sceptics have*sunk. 

On the other hand, the really Christian believer 
recognises, on many grounds, a personal Deity, entirely 
good and true, unchangeable, perfectly happy, able and 
willing to render His rational creatures likewise wholly 
good and happy, — as much like Himself as the finite 
can be like the Infinite. 

What an immense inestimable difference, or rather 
contrast! One, in the hold of an inexorable fate; 
the other, in the awful, gentle, all-enfolding arms of 
the alone All-good and Ever-blessed ! 

How dwarfish, therefore, the ambition, how meagre 
the hope, of the highest unbelieving or sceptical mind ; 
and sceptical every irreligious mind virtually or nega- 
tively is, since it has no real belief in moral perfectness 
or enduring bliss. On the contrary, the lowliest of 
true Christians should have confident hope of perfect 
holiness and unending happiness, founded and reared 
on the combined proofs which avouch the perfection 
and blessedness of God. Unbelievers cannot rationally 
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deny that a true Christian has this persuasion and lives 
upon this hope, however fallacious both may appear to 
them. The Christian has a happy, faultless, glorious 
Lord to lean upon; he is striving and aspiring to 
become quite like Him, and is, in some small measure, 
beginning to be so. This is a marvellous transcendency, 
above the non-Christian's prospect — nay, a marvellous 
contrariety to it; and we ought not to overlook that 
this would be not the less marvellous — indeed, in some 
sense, the more so — if the idea and expectation were 
illusory. For what so astonishing as that the con- 
ceptions of creatures — and of many very ignorant and 
uninstructed creatures, too — should be yet immensely 
higher and happier than the character and state and 
aim of the First Cause actually (on the supposition) 
would be ? What a paradox in morals and philosophy ! 
What a prodigy, and, so to speak, inversion, in the 
order of the universe ! Of those who adopt it, may 
we not fitly say that " this their way is their folly," 
even although sceptical "posterity" should "approve 
their sayings?" 
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ESSAY II. 
THE IMAGE OF THE INVISIBLE. 

The eloquent Channing, who, though, we may account 
his creed materially defective, has admirably exhi- 
bited and defended the proofs of a Divine revela- 
tion — remarks : " One of the mysteries of the universe 
is this, that its Author retires so continually behind 
the veil of His works ; that the great and good Father 
does not manifest Himself more distinctly to His 
creatures." l This is true, and is sometimes felt to be 
painful. We may add, that revelation, according to 
that fine writer's view of it, would be of far less value 
in this respect (not to speak of others) than where 
Christ is regarded as " God manifest in the flesh." In 
the " Unitarian " view of Scripture, although God be 
in some sense revealed, He has not been personally 
manifested. 

But for those who believe, in the full sense, that in 
Christ's person " dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 

1 Evidences of Revealed Religion, p. 23. 
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bodily," Deity hath become visible to mortal eyes : not, 
indeed, as yet, to their own ; but, at least, the vision is 
conceivable : art, and imagination, have both laboured 
to realize it. We behold mentally (if believingly) some- 
what of " the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. " 
We may conceive, very inadequately, yet in some sort 
definitely, the visible aspect, still more the character, 
spirit, acts, of Him, who " dwelt among " men, and 
they " beheld His glory." What was the special cha- 
racteristic of this glory? It was "full of grace and 
truth," a moral glory — the glory oi goodness. It is true, 
Divine wisdom and power were eminently imaged in 
the great Teacher's words and works ; doubtless, also, 
in his countenance and aspect. But the tokens of lofty 
intellect and exalted authority which human features 
may present, are perhaps appreciated only by a smaller 
class of minds ; while the indications of goodness, of 
benevolence, of moral excellence, and of their contraries, 
are, as I believe, physiognomically discerned and felt 
by many more. 

No doubt, when " the face of Jesus Christ " is spoken 
o£ the expression includes, and even may refer chiefly, 
to His person and His character ; but it relates, also, 
to that visible aspect which must have had in it as 
strong an impress of the godlike as humanity could 
possess or display; to which alone could be strictly 
applied that poetic phrase, " the human face divine ; " 
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applicable, hereafter, in the next, although secondary 
sense, to those who " shall be like Him, when they 
shall see Him as He is." l 

But do we deeply and strongly realize this manifesta- 
tion of God's character — His goodness and mercy, His 
moral glory and perfection — in the person of Christ % 

i The late John Foster justly disapproved a passage in a 
work long out of print, in which I had followed the learned 
Abbe Bullet, by accepting the assertion of Celsus, that Jesus 
was "little of stature, unsightly and ignoble." [fuicpdv ko! 
SvaeiSh teal dyevvh.]* Celsus, as Origen remarks, must have 
inferred this, not from the Evangelists, (who say nothing con- 
cerning it) but from Isaiah lii. 14, liii. 2. But the language of 
the prophet * * His visage was so marred " — "He hath no form or 
comeliness, neither beauty," is aptly descriptive of those indigni- 
ties and tortures which might suffice to change utterly a counte- 
nance and figure the most noble and majestic ; to bend the 
kingly form, and distort the gracious features. Celsus, by 
implication, in the same passage, seems equally to refuse to our 
Lord the attributes of " striking impressiveness " and of " per- 
suasiveness, " [$ KardvKriZty, $ v€td<6 f ] which, however, the ac- 
counts of his biographers, and both the character and the effect 
of his own sayings, so fully attest. "We may add that as we 
read that Moses was " fair to God, " t a " graceful child, "J a child 
"divine in form," § so it might well be expected that the 
" prophet like unto Moses," should be " fairer than the children 
of men, "|| although his form and comeliness were to be marred, 
as for a moment, by sufferings. 



* Divine Origin, vol. i. p. 85, and see Bullet, Histoire, Ac. 
p. 111. 
+ Acts viL 20, margin. t Hebrews, xi. 23. 

§ Joseph. Antiq. 1. ii. c. 9. || Ps. xlv. 2. 
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It is less important (except as it may sometimes help 
to convince a half Atheist) that we point out in Christ 
instances of Divine power and knowledge — as when 
He withers the fig-tree, or stills the tempest, or foretells 
His own resurrection and Jerusalem's ruin. Those 
attributes had been, and are shown by the grovrih of 
the fig-tree, and by the ocean tides, by the fishes of the 
lake, and by the courses of the stars. 

But when, in the Saviour's person, character, and 
work, we see distinctly imaged the moral glory of God 
—His goodness and mercy towards our fallen race — 
here is manifested that which Mature had but very 
feintly, if at all, disclosed ; and against which many 
facts in our sinful, suffering world, and many fears of 
accusing conscience, strongly militate. The natural at- 
tributes of Deity are onlp displayed in the person and 
acts of Christ within narrow limits ; with this pecu- 
liarity, however, that the agent was seen, and the acts 
were what we term miraculous ; but the moral attri- 
butes are nowhere and no way else, so clearly evinced. 
The unfallen human nature, in personal union with the 
Deity, is morally " the Image of the invisible God." 
This, indeed, we fully and constantly admit, when we 
acknowledge Christ as " the brightness of the Father's 
glory and the express image of his person ; " but do we 
enough contemplate the Father as He is thus imaged 
in Christ 1 Do we habitually conceive and apprehend 
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this benignant and paternal character of God, as it is 
expressed in the person and life of the Beloved Son % l 
Doubtless the language of Christ himself plainly directs 
us to this. " Knowest thou not," said He to Philip, 
" that I am in the Father, and the Father in me 1 He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father." 

If we believe the person and character of Jesus to 
be divine as well as human (the only ground on which 
his own pretensions can be at all vindicated), then we 
are bound to view the person and acts of this divine 
man as the true expression of the FatJier's moral per- 
fections ; and we ought to habituate ourselves to this. 
When we contemplate the Only Begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth, we should feel that 
here (and here only) we see the Fattier also : adopting 
the sentiment of one of our hymns — 

" Now I see the Father's grace 
Beaming in the Saviour's face ; " 

beholding, in all the visible and audible acts and 
expressions of the Son, the perfections of the Father 

1 It is remarked by a devout writer, " there is, in the simple 
apprehension of this truth, that a being thus mild and gracious 
holds the sceptre of sovereignty over all things ; that the uni- 
verse is in such gentle hands and must continue so throughout 
eternity, — there is, I say, in the living conviction of this truth, 
a felt security, a joy of heart, which passeth all understanding." 
— Woodward's Essays and Sermons. Serm. vii. p. 371. 
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and the manifestations of the Holy Spirit; remem- 
bering that in the words and works of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we see portrayed, as in a perfect mirror, the 
moral image of the Father of all. When we read 
the words of promise, "Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst, but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up unto everlasting life," — "God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish," — 
u I am come that ye might have life, and that ye might 
i have it more abundantly ; " — and the words of inviting 
grace, "Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest," — let these be 
received not merely as words of the Son, but as utter- 
ances of the Father's heart. . 

So, when we meditate on the acts of Christ, on His 
recorded miracles of mercy, let it be remembered that 
it is the Father who doeth these works. Our Lord 
solemnly declared, " Verily, verily, I say unto you, the 
Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the 
Father do : " assuring us, that "what things the Son 
doeth," (to change the order of the phrase,) "these 
also doeth the Father likewise;" x that Hb who visibly 
works and audibly speaks, is the visible minister 
of the Father's will ; and His every word or act of 
1 John v* 19. 
D 
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kindness distinctly indicates the paternal kindness of 
Jehovah. 

And when we consider what is termed, by eminence, 
the " wwrk " of Christ, His voluntary humiliation from 
glory to the cross, and hear Him there declaring to one 
penitent, "To-day thou shalt be with Me in paradise," — 
and praying for others, — " Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do," — when we witness this love 
stronger than death, — let it not be forgotten that we see 
and hear the heart and voice of the Father. ' He who 
thus loves and suffers is the express Image of the 
Father. His love and compassion are the measure 
(immeasurable) of the Father's love and compassion to 
lost man. Do we really view, in this amazing mirror, 
the loving-kindness of our God 1 Yet do we not vir- 
tually, however undesignedly, question the oneness of 
the Father with the Son, if we question the reality, the 
strength, the immensity of God's love, in our own case, 
or in that of others ? Is the Son, verily, One with the 
Father ? Is His glory the brightness of the Father's 
glory 1 What, then, is it which keeps the transgressor 
back from hopefully seeking pardon and eternal life 
through Christ ? Is it not his dread of the " terrible 
majesty " and inflexible holiness of God 1 True, those 
attributes are awful and unchangeable ; but they are 
in no sense hostile to the transgressor, except he resolve 
to have them so. On the contrary, if God were, not 
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majestic in holiness, man would not be saved. It was 
the majesty of holiness which prompted the work of 
mercy through Christ. It was the demand of justice 
which impelled the supreme interposition of love. If 
we contemplate God in Christ the Image of Cod, we 
discern justice still, but love outshining it. Nor is 
that phrase of some old divines exact or eligible, 
" God out of Christ is a consuming fire ; " because for 
w— nay, in Himself, and from eternity, God cannot 
be out of Christ That which our Saviour Himself 
affirmed, " I am in the Father and the Father in me" 
if it be true at any time, was and will be true for ever. 
God in Christ is terrible in justice towards the despisers 
of His mercy, since they will have it so. But this is 
not His chosen or. designed attitude and aspect ; He 
came — He waits — He chooses* — to be " a just God and 
a Saviour ! " Let us look on " the Image of the in- 
visible God," as He stood and wept over impenitent 
Jerusalem. Those are not tears of weakness, but of 
Him whose heroism shrank not, on our behalf, from 
ignominy and torture. Is it not by the tears and by 
the anguish of Him who is "One with the Father," that 
man is besought to be reconciled unto God] Yet 
when we " have gone astray as lost sheep," and desire 
to return to the Saviour whom we have forsaken, do 
we not far too little realize the character of God the 
Father as imaged and portrayed in Christ? Is the 
d 2 
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thought always present, that in Him who "turned 
and looked " on Peter, we have the express Image of 
the Father ; of that Father who looks with pity on the 
returning wanderer, who hates the relapse, but loves 
the repentant; "who will turn again, who will sub- 
due iniquities," and will "blot out transgression,"— * 
surely not less than in the days of His ancient prophets t 

True, the denunciations of the Most High by those 
same prophets, and, indeed, from the lips of Christ 
Himself, are most severe and terrific. How, then, it 
may be asked, can 7, who have so wronged and 
affronted His mercy, regard His aspect toward myself 
as truly imaged in the tears, the pity, the loving deeds, 
and the voluntary sufferings of Jesus % 

Yet I may and ought thus to regard it. " Indigna- 
tion and wrath " are the forced aspects (so to speak) of 
Him Who hath ever been "the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious." 

We read even of " the wrath of the Lamb ; " one of 
the most awful words in the New Testament ; but can 
it be thence inferred that there is in Him, who came 
to seek and to save the lost, wrath towards those who, 
having been many times lost, humbly return, and 
heartily seek His mercy % If not, then, in the Son, 
how or why in the Father, who gave the Son — why in 
the Spirit, who, proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, descends to renew and save \ 
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But, if we realize and adore this Image of the 
invisible God, if we discern it to he, as an old divine 
has said, the manifestation of " embodied virtue," the 
true image of God's goodness and blessedness, can we 
forget that He who sets before us the Divine image, 
calls on us to copy it ? If we would grow in grace, 
in gracefulness, in true comfort, in a safe and sound 
assurance of hope, we must be sedulously aiming to 
gain more and more (in dependence on the work of 
God) of the Divine likeness and image as manifested 
in Christ our Lord. That image has been marred in 
our fall — like the Philistines 7 idol, prostrate, muti- 
lated, defaced. The great work of sovereign mercy is 
to restore and raise it ; and it must be our work, 
both by prayer and endeavour, to concur in this. 
Even in the death of trespasses and sins, mental 
life and volition remained, and we were invited to 
work out salvation, God working in us to will and 
to do. If newly marred and broken by repeated and 
recent fells, the more urgent need is there that the 
work be resumed. And we should be earnest for the 
restoration of each and every lineament. No sculptor 
or modeller works or can work on his statue in general, 
but on each limb and feature severally. We know 
the features of the Christ-like image : — " gentleness, 
goodness, truth" — "love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
feith, meekness, temperance" — "virtue, patience, 
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brotherly kindness, charity" — "whatever things are 
true, venerable, just, pure, amiable, commendable." 
Be it our care to pray and labour toward modelling 
some feature daily, applying our best efforts where 
most appears of uncomeliness or want of symmetry — 
all in trust on the plastic touch of heaven and the life- 
giving breath of the Spirit. Still will the image be 
defective here; yet let it be modelled still. Else 
what hope that it shall be perfected above; that the 
Divine hand will complete and not reject it ? Mean- 
while, and for this end, we ought to be " looking for 
and hasting unto " the visible advent of our Lord; to 
forethink that glorious sight or intuition of Him who 
is "the image of the invisible," that vision which 
shall make us quite " like Him, when we see Him as 
He is." — " Blessed are the pure in heart," our Saviour 
declared, "for they shall see God," shall behold in 
Christ His perfect Image, His embodied similitude, and 
be transfigured by that sight. 

We may have gazed admiringly on sublime moun- 
tains, and they were — to us minute and frail creatures — 
as if little images of the Creator's might and unchange- 
ableness ; but they could not give strength or stability 
to us who beheld them. We have looked on the vast 
ocean. It is to us an image of God's greatness, but it 
cannot make its great. We may one day draw nearer 
to some star, and view in that widening disk the 
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growing image of God's beneficence ; its mere beams, 
however, will not enlarge our spirits to beneficence like 
His. But Christ, the living Image of His love, has 
life and power to impart life and love to the beholder. 
He is the communicative Image and Fulness of God's 
love, infusing love into those who shall see Him as He 
is, as surely as the sun imparts light : — and in commu- 
nicating perfect love, can he fail to impart perfect joy ] 
May we aspire after more and more rays from this 
glorious Brightness now, as the earnest of its mild 
meridian, and unsetting splendour, in that world of 
light and love! 
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essay ni. 

ON NEW TESTAMENT PRECEPTS. 

I. 
ON SELF-ABNEGATION. 

The difficulties which relate to our Saviour's preceptive 
teaching, are greatest in those declarations which affirm 
the necessity of renouncing all, in order to genuine 
discipleship. " If any man come to Me, and hate not 
his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
"brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be My disciple," 1 " Whosoever he be of you 
that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be My 
disciple." 2 

It is expedient to consider these, which are so very 
comprehensive, before others which are more specific. 

If the former are to be taken literally, or with 
sparing limitations, it seems to follow that all special 
injunctions or statements which relate to the possession 

i Luke xiv. 26. * Luke xiv. 33. 
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and use of wealth, and the care of secular matters, 
ought to come under a like rule of interpretation ; if 
indeed they were not virtually superseded by the 
general command ; or to be viewed as merely partial 
applications of it. There is a summary way of 
expounding such precepts, at which most among 
instructed Christians, by comparing Scripture with 
Scripture, have arrived. They conclude that the 
Divine Teacher meant, " If any one forsake not all — 
kindred, property, and even life — when and so far as 
attachment to these is incompatible with faithful 
adherence and unreserved obedience to Me, he cannot 
be My disciple." Yet, by some zealous persons, a more 
literal interpretation is contended for : and others are 
not without occasional misgivings kow far the usual 
modified view of them is authorized. 

For these it is well to examine, first, how the sayings 
in question would be rightly taken and acted on by 
those immediately addressed, and others in the like 
circumstances : then, how by Christians of that and 
subsequent ages whose position was not greatly dis- 
similar ; and, lastly, how they will be rightly understood 
and obeyed by ourselves : for we have good reason to 
believe that precepts which were permanently and 
everywhere* obligatory on the first disciples, are, in 
their spirit, obligatory on all disciples since. 

It is to be inquired, therefore, (1) how those decla- 
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rations as to the necessity of " hating " and " forsaking " 
all, applied to the persons immediately addressed. 

By insulating the strongest clause of them — " If any 
man hate not his own life, he cannot be My disciple," — 
we at once see that the injunction here implied could 
not be meant quite literally, even for the first Apostles 
of the faith. Had they been really enjoined so to 
" hate " and " forsake " even " life," as to run eagerly 
and resolvedly upon martyrdom, then expedients to 
avoid violence, or any other mode of danger, must have 
been unlawful for them. Yet other words of our 
Lord as clearly enjoin the avoidance of such peril in 
some cases. " When they persecute you in this city, 
flee ye into another, for verily I say unto you, ye shall 
not have finished (rcXiaijTc) the cities of Israel, till the 
Son of Man be come." If, however, we only possessed 
the Gospels, it might possibly be assumed (though by 
mere conjecture), that they did, nevertheless, so interpret 
their Lord's first-named words ; that they held them- 
selves bound to hate life, and hastened to forsake or 
surrender it. It would seem, also, the probable con- 
sequence of such a course, that the new faith would 
have been rooted out wholly, together with its zealous 
propagators. 

But we have parts of the history of one T>f Christ's 
chief Apostles; both in the narrative called the " Acts," 
and in passages of his own letters. He relates in one 
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of these the means employed by the disciples, with 
his own concurrence, for preserving his life. "The 
governor under Aretas the king kept the city of the 
Damascenes with a garrison, desirous to apprehend me; 
and through a window in a basket was I let down by 
the wall, and escaped his hands." ' And in the narrative 
of this same event (Acts ix. 25), we find that " the 
disciples took him by night, and let him down by the 
wall in a basket." 

Elsewhere, describing " the frouble " which came to 

himself and his companions in Asia, he writes " We de- 

rpaired even of life : but we had the sentence of death 

in ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but 

in God which raiseth the dead : who delivered us from 

so great a death ; in whom we trust that He will yet 

deliver; ye also helping together by prayer for us." 2 

This is anything but the language of men who reckoned 

it a duty, absolutely, to " hate " and " forsake " life. It 

is that of men who valued life as the season for their 

Lord's service, and would therefore use all lawful 

means to preserve and prolong it. 

The same spirit appears when this Apostle, being 
informed of a conspiracy by the Jews to kill him, ac- 
tively concurred in his nephew's design to save his life, 
procuring means, by a centurion, that the plot might be 

1 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33. a 2 Cor. i. 8—11. 
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disclosed and baffled. 1 It is expressed, likewise, in his 
" confidence," that he should "abide in the flesh " for 
the benefit of his converts, 2 and in the account given 
of his defence and deliverance at Eome. 8 

In adverting to those other instances in which 
" hating " and " forsaking " are declared indispensable 
tests of discipleship, — those of " parents, wife, children, 
brethren," — it will be clear that they were to be un- 
derstood with some limitations, whether we look to 
facts, or to a different class of precepts. So far from 
rebuking the deep and strong affection of Martha and 
Mary for their "brother," Jesus openly and tenderly 
sympathized with it. 

It may be said, You are contending against a sort of 
literality into which no rational mind could fall, and 
which, besides, other precepts of the New Testament 
preclude. True ; but were those not possessed by us, 
the case would not be materially altered. There are 
some very forcible and direct precepts which no others 
seem adapted or designed to modify. Christ enjoined, 
" If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off" A penitent 
who had been guilty of violence or theft, and was 
prompted to fulfil that command literally, lest he 
should repeat his crime, would find no precept against 



i Acts xxiii. 16—18. » Philipp. i. 25, 26. 

8 2 Tim. iv. 17. 
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self-mutilation, to restrain that purpose.* So, if our 
Saviour had not said, " When they persecute you in one 
city, flee to another," surely the Apostles would have 
been not the less bound, by common prudence and by 
fidelity to their Lord's cause, to take all lawful means of 
preserving life, liberty, and health for His service — 
wherever this was compatible with fidelity — notwith- 
standing the injunction to " hate " and to " forsake " 
their "all" 

Another fact may conduce to show that the strictly 
literal interpretation of those precepts was not de- 
signed by their Author. We read that when Simon 
and Andrew had forsaken their nets to follow Christ, 
He accompanied them to their dwelling. 2 There He 
healed the mother of Simon's wife. " The fever left 
her, and she ministered unto them." Had it been their 
duty absolutely "to Aate"and to "forsake " their kindred, 
even when not disciples like themselves, how could 
such intercourse have been sanctioned by their Lord 1 

It should, however, no doubt be further and atten- 
tively observed, that other precepts of Christ tend 
strongly to limit these injunctions. He republished, 

1 Remarkable and repulsive instances of literal and practical 
interpretation of such precepts are found in Dr. Pinkerton's 
work on Russia, pp. 263-4 (sect of the Scoptzi). See also the 
history of Origen, referred to in Milner's Church History, 
vol. i. p. 215 (3d century, ch. v.). 

» Mark L 18, 29, 81. 
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in the clearest terms, the great command, " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself." He very pointedly 
condemned anger and enmity towards a brother. 1 He 
strongly censured the evasion of the special precept to 
honour parents ; 2 and vindicated with great strictness 
the law of marriage from lax interpretations. Henc 
it is most evident, that there was no intention to urg 
a severance of the relations of life, except when th 
maintenance of them would be incompatible witl 
adherence to Himself. But this was at that time ex- 
ceedingly likely to occur. They were warned, therefore, 
to prepare for such sacrifices; and we find in their 
subsequent memoirs that such were often called for. 
A " cloud of witnesses " surrendered life itself rather 
than abjure their Lord. 

If we now proceed to inquire (2) how these de- 
clarations were applicable in different circumstances, 
and through a longer period, we shall find that the 
circumstances of Christians, even from the very first, 
and before that name was given them, greatly varied. 
We have on record suspensions of persecution in the 
very infancy of the Church. The first Christians of 
Jerusalem are described as "having favour with all 
the people ; " 8 and soon after the conversion of Paul 
it is related, "Then had the Churches rest through- 

1 Matt v. 21—24. » Mark vii. 9—13. 

* Acts ii. 47. 
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out all Judaea and Galilee and Samaria, and were 
edified." i 

On the other hand, persecutions for conscience' sake 
were quite as severe in some parts of the third century 
as of the first ; and every one knows that in lands 
called Christian they have, even in modern times, heen 
barbarously renewed, under the name of zeal for Christ 
Himself. Thus in France, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century, vast multitudes were compelled 
either to forsake all, or to renounce what they felt to be 
the ways and terms of fidelity to Him. Thousands 
also evinced their faithfulness to conscience by actually 
suffering the loss of all things, when that alternative 
arose. Nor ought we to deem our own exemption 
unchangeable. Switzerland and Holland, in our own 
times, and some States of Germany at this day, afford 
warning instances how the spirit of persecution may 
revive, where both political and religious institutions 
would seem quite adverse to it. There may, therefore, 
he Christians in any age, whose position is not at all 
dissimilar to that of the persecuted in ages past ; and 
of course the declarations in question must then 
amount to a practical memento that such sacrifices are 
likely to be required. 

The only way of approaching to a probable judgment 
whether our own fidelity would abide those tests, is the 
i Acts ix. 31. 
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honest inquiry whether we now obey the precepts as 
far as they apply to our present circumstances ; whether 
we are practically making those smaller and, perhaps, 
very small sacrifices which are demanded. A little 
sacrifice may be sometimes, in proportion, a severer 
test than a greater ; inasmuch as the point on which 
it is incurred may appear even to ourselves a minor 
point, perhaps dubious also : while yet, except we 
could yield it with a sincere conviction, the spirit of 
the Gospel binds us to self-denial. 

There are several kinds of advantage or enjoyment, 
not unlawful in themselves, which cannot be always 
had or retained without conditions by compliance with 
which we should violate or evade our Christian princi- 
ples. Some, also, are called, in obeying what conscience 
dictates as the will of Christ, to renounce the precious 
comforts of social love and peace ; the cordiality and 
kindness of the nearest friends and kindred. Doubt- 
less, every lawful concession should be made to the 
wishes of those whom God commands to be loved and 
revered. In dubious cases, this general rule should 
prevail against particular views ; and those who are so 
situated should watch and pray, that no wrong motive 
or temper be cherished, under colour of obeying God 
rather than men. But when near connexions prohibit 
or oppose some undeniable duty, such as private prayer, 
the reading of Scripture, the observance of the Lord's 
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Day, nor any religious act believed to be plainly enjoined 
(still more when they urge to what is believed sinful), 
there the hard trial arises of incurring displeasure, of 
forsaking or foregoing approval and kindness, rather 
than fail in allegiance to the Supreme Father and 
Friend. It is, perhaps, not a less privilege, and motive 
for gratitude, to be exempted from this kind of trial 
than from the dread or experience of public persecution ; 
and those who endure with resignation, for conscience' 
sake, a cold or unkind treatment from their nearest 
friends, may be cheered by the thought that they attest 
their genuine discipleship as really as others who have 
endured bonds, or taken " joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods." 

Some persons are called to sacrifice, on the same 
grounds, a share of pecuniary profit, with whatever 
comfort and usefulness might arise from its acquisi- 
tion. This will be felt most severely in situations the 
most dependent. Cases are not uncommon, at which the 
actors should blush, where labour has been withdrawn 
or withholden, custom refused or suspended, patronage 
and employ in professions kept back, simply because 
toe parties thus treated have obeyed conscience. They 
have declined to work on the Lord's Day, or have 
attended meetings for prayer, or have joined those 
Christians whose tenets and observances they judge 
most scriptural, and for these offences have been passed 

E 
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by, unaided, or excluded. As an aggravation, too, of 
these heavy though negative penalties, their self-denial 
may have been set to the score of pride or self-will. 
Their families also may be sufferers from the course 
which conscience prescribes to themselves. Surely 
those who in a humble and upright spirit thus endure 
loss and pain for Christ's sake, afford no slight pledge 
of devotedness ; and they who impose such losses or 
griefs should solemnly consider how the pleas by which 
their conduct is defended will avail in His sight by 
whom, with unerring and impartial scrutiny, actions 
are weighed. 

Further, there are those who forego, rather than incur 
any deliberate breach or evasion of conscience, what 
they would esteem more than pecuniary profit — namely, 
a measure of reputation and honour. They adhere to 
sentiments or observances which expose them to some 
ridicule or scorn; to the imputation of weakness or 
narrowness. Or the penalty here may be chiefly nega- 
tive — the being shut out from some societies or distinc- 
tions which, had they professed the opinions of the 
great and prosperous, might have been open to them, 
the occupying, on account of their honest discipleship, 
a lower level as to that favour and respect of men, which 
may often be highly instrumental to the best ends. 
Their conscience may not have cost them the affection 
of near friends, nor any direct pecuniary loss ; but it 
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may have cost the non-acquirement of a certain position, 
and of probable gains. It costs also this : that some 
superiors or equals more or less shun or slight them, 
that some charge them with weakness or prejudice ; 
that while these disadvantages are borne, even the more 
candid, from whom they differ frequently, account them 
no unmerited hardship, but the due consequence of 
pertinacious error, the fit requital of self-exclusion, 
justly earned by wilfulness or scrupulosity. All this, 
it may be said, is very light, compared with real martyr- 
dom, or even with the rigour and unkindness of friends, 
or the loss of the means of subsistence. True, but yet 
it deeply affects sensitive minds; and the more so 
because it here most frequently happens, that the sacri- 
fice is made for points confessed to be secondary, but 
which yet conscience cannot waive. Those who endure 
«uch disadvantages, and without murmuring, should in 
fairness be deemed to possess a favourable indication of 
the spirit which Christ inculcated They are not un- 
likely to be ready for greater sacrifices, if His will and 
their position should exact such. The same may be said 
of those who voluntarily renounce some chosen pursuit, 
some blameless taste or study, some measures of ease 
and relaxation, in order to devote more time and means 
and effort to the cause of Christian beneficence. 

Thus it appears that the preceptive declarations 
of our Lord on " forsaking all " which interferes with 
e 2 
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allegiance to Himself, are still applicable, in various 
trying instances, to the conduct of Christians, even in an 
age and country most favoured by religious tolerance 
and freedom. 



II. 



ON THE POSSESSION, GAIN, AND USE OP PROPERTY. 

It may, I think, be safely affirmed, that on no other 
subject does our Saviour offer such strong and reiterated 
warnings and prohibitions, as on that of riches and 
covetousness. "Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth ; where moth and rust corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal." 1 "Verily I say 
unto you, that a rich man shall hardly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. And again I say unto you, it 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God. — With men this is impossible, but with God all 
things are possible. " 2 " How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God. Children, 
how hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God." 8 " Take heed and beware 

i Mat vi. 19. a Mat. xix. 23, 24—26. Comp. Mark x. 25, 
27, and Luke xviii. 24—27. 
3 Mark x. 23, 24, 
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of covetousness ; for a man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth." This 
injunction is followed by the parable concerning him 
that "laid up treasure for himself, but was not rich 
towards God." * In the same discourse we read, " Sell 
that ye have, and give alms. Provide yourselves bags 
which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens which 
faileth not, where no thief approacheth,' neither moth 
corrupteth."* The parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, 8 and the solemn question, " What is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul 1 " 4 bear not less impressively on this subject. 
Unquestionably these admonitions and warnings are 
abundantly emphatic. What terms could have more 
strongly affirmed the spiritual danger of possessing 
this world's wealth, or the folly of coveting and amass- 
ing it? What injunctions could have been framed 
that should appear more directly prohibitory ? If we did 
not compare with these some other directions and facts, 
and take into view the general manner of our Saviour's 
teaching, it must appear undeniable that He meant 
wholly to condemn and forbid the gain and possession 
of property. Yet it will be evident, on a survey of 
our Lord's precepts in general, and of these among 



1 Luke xii 15—21. * Luke xii. 33. 

8 Luke xvi. 19—25. * Matt. xvi. 26. 
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them, that we are not even allowed to understand 
them in the most literal and unlimited sense. For if we 
did so, it would be equally right to adopt the same rule 
in all parallel or similar instances. We find in imme- 
diate connexion with some of the prohibitions above 
cited, others which would apply to the conduct of the 
most indigent, and which, so interpreted, would guide 
that conduct in a way from which common sense must 
needs strongly dissent. Christ said to the multitudes, 
" Labour not for the food (fipwfia) which perisheth ; " x 
and to his disciples, " Is not the life more than food, 
and the body than raiment ? Behold the fowls of the 
air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns. Yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are not ye much better than they?" 2 Possibly a 
literal interpretation of these words may have been 
the plea of those who thought to subsist on the alms 
of the primitive church, "working not at all," whom 
St. Paul reminds, " This we commanded you, that if 
any would not work neither should he eat;" and 
whom he earnestly exhorts, " that with quietness they 
work and eat their own bread." 3 

Certainly those sayings of Christ, if rigorously con- 
strued, might be as forcibly urged against labour, indus- 
try, and prudence on the part of the Christian poor, as 

1 John vi. 27. a Matt. vi. 25, 26, » 2 Thess. iii. 10—12. 
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the preceding against the acquirement or possession 
of wealth. 

But, it will be said, it is far more plainly needful 
for the poor to be industrious and provident than for 
the rich to retain or acquire possessions ; and when 
we contemplate the vast evils and miseries which 
exist, and remember what self-denying love the Gospel 
enjoins^ we cannot but see urgent cause for our Lord's 
injunctions concerning wealth; and are therefore 
bound to take these in a more strict and absolute 



The degree in which this ought to be done will be 
the subject of our present examination. The objec- 
tion, however (it may be here premised), puts the 
question on that very footing which has been here 
pleaded for. It is not the letter of the precepts in 
itself which is held to compel a certain interpretation, 
but it is the supposed reason of the case which permits 
and induces a closer adherence to the letter. The 
general spirit of the New Testament, and the dictates 
of a conscience honestly seeking revealed light, must 
regulate the degree of adherence. No doubt, with 
this latitude open to us, there is much need to watch 
against a worldly bias. We must endeavour to examine 
impartially the decisions of Christ Himself, and the 
principles and practice of his immediate followers. A 
remarkable case presents itself in the rich young man 
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who was commanded, "Sell all that thou hast, and 
distribute unto the poor;" 1 and on whose non-com- 
pliance our Saviour's reflections on the extreme danger 
of riches were founded. 

But we have no sort of evidence that the same 
command was given generally. 

We read of Christ's entertainment, with "much 
serving," in the house of Martha, whose sister was 
a more earnest disciple than herself. 2 After the raising 
of their brother from the dead, when it must be believed 
that the discipleship of that family had become com- 
plete, we find Jesus again at Bethany, where " they made 
Him a supper," and " Martha served," and " Lazarus 
was one of them that sat at the table with Him," and 
" Mary anointed His feet with a very costly ointment" s 
We do not find that these disciples were reproved for 
retaining their house or furniture, obtaining their pro- 
visions for a hospitable meal, or purchasing odorous 
ointment, or possessing the money by which these 
things were procured. 

Some time had elapsed since the raising of Lazarus, 
for Jesus had afterward gone to a city called Ephraim, 
and there continued with his disciples. * Had it been 
the duty of Martha, Lazarus, or Mary, as Christians, 



i Luke xviii. 22. Comp. Matt. xix. 21. Mark x. 21. 

* Luke x. 38—42. 8 John xii. 1—3. 4 John xi. 54. 
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to "sell all that they had, and distribute to the poor," 
we cannot suppose that our Lord would have sanc- 
tioned this entertainment ; but, rather, that he would 
have enjoined the renouncement of their means for 
giving it. 

In our Saviour's interview with the publican 
Zaccheus, that rich convert declared his purpose to 
give half his goods to the poor, and to restore four- 
fold what in any instance he had taken wrongfully. 
Our Lord does not answer, This is not enough; if 
thou wilt be My disciple, distribute thy all : but 
makes the approving comment, " This day is salvation 
come to this house ; forasmuch as he also is a son of 
Abraham." 

But it will be asked, What, after Christ's ascension, 
was the practice, on this point, of his earliest followers, 
under the guidance of the Apostles ? Here the fact 
meets us, — All that believed were together, and " had 
all things common. — Neither was there any among 
them that lacked ; for as many as were possessors of 
lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices of 
the things that were sold, and laid them down at the 
Apostles' feet ; and distribution was made unto every 
man according as he had need." 1 The striking con- 
trast to this in later ages, may awaken in poor believers 
many a doubt, from infidels a sneer, and in richer 
1 Acts iv. 32—35. 
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Christians some misgivings. Yet, in the writings of 
the Apostles, we shall find both precepts and instances, 
indicating that the renouncement of property was not 
held by them, except in peculiar cases, to be a part of 
Christian duty or Christian perfection; and also did 
not generally obtain in the first churches. 

In Paul's epistles, addressed to members of several 
churches, we find exhortations to Christian servants, 
and correspondent admonitions to Christian masters. 
" Ye masters, do the same things unto them " (act with 
like equity and good will), "forbearing threatening." 1 
" Give unto your servants that which is just and equal, 
knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven." 8 
Further, his direction concerning servants to Timothy 
implies very clearly the distinction of stations in the 
first churches. " They that have believing masters 
let them not despise them because they are brethren ; 
but rather do them service because they are faithful 
and beloved, partakers of the benefit." 3 

i Eph. vi. 9. 8 Coloss. iv. i. 

8 1 Tim. vi. 2. It may be said, If this proof by implication be 
valid, it extends farther. It would show that the Apostle sanc- 
tioned or connived at slavery ; for the " servants " were slaves. 
No doubt it does show that Paul did not attempt to disturb sud- 
denly and hostilely the existing law and custom ; as also 
appears by his words in 1 Cor. vii. 22. " He that is called in 
the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord's/re^man." [dxeAevfltpoy ; 
libertus.] Nevertheless Paul's general spirit and language con- 
strain the belief that he desired and recommended the manu- 
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Community of goods would have annulled the rela- 
tion of "master." If every believer "sold his pos- 
sessions," or parted with his goods and money, putting 
them in other hands for distribution, there could be 
no "believing masters " in the Church to exhort. Even 
a master in the mere sense of directing others who 
labour jointly with him (a master-cultivator or master- 
artificer), paying them wages and receiving the profit as 
his own wages, must have some possessions. The 
materials to be wrought on must be purchased by him ; 
the implements must be usually his; the place in 
which labour proceeds is hired if not owned by him. 
The masters of domestic servants also maintained those 
attendants ; and must certainly have had means for so 



mission of slaves, either immediately, or, at least, on their owner's 
death. This, indeed, seems intimated in the epistle to Phi- 
lemon, verses 16, 17, where the Apostle may be understood as 
indirectly asking the present boon of freedom for Onesimus ; 
when he writes, " Not now as a servant, but above a servant, a 
brother beloved . . . receive him as myself." 

It is further to be remembered, that there were among the 
Greeks some hired servants not slaves ; who were generally 
called ftfrej ;* and it is probable that many Christian slaves of 
Christian masters were made "freedmen." Nor does the word 
towXw itself always signify slave, but is used variously in the 
New Testament (see Apoc. vii. 3 ; Rom. i. 1; Luke ii. 29; Matt 
xx. 27 ; 2 Cor. iv. 5) ; so that the term tiovKos, used generally, 
Blight, I apprehend, include hired servants. 

* Potter's Antiq. vol. L p. 57. 
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Several other apostolic precepts further imply that 
community of possession had either ceased, or not been 
generally enjoined. St. Paul exhorts believers to be 
" distributing to the necessity of saints ; given to hos- 
pitality ;" 1 — "not forgetful to entertain strangers." s 
St. James asks, " If a brother or sister be naked, and 
destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled, notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things which are 
needful to the body, what doth it profit ? " 3 St. Paul 
directs, " Now concerning the collection for the saints, 
as I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even 
so do ye. Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store as God hath prospered 
him." 4 " If there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not according to that 
he hath not." 6 " Every man according as he purposeth 
in his heart so let him give ; not grudgingly or of 
necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver." 6 

These precepts plainly show that the first Christians 
were allowed and expected to possess something ; that 
they retained some goods which in relation to their 
fellow-men, though not to God, might be called their 
own ; to be held, used, and apportioned by themselves, 

1 Rom. xii. 13. tiu&icovrcs, earnestly pursuing. Comp. Philip, 
iii. 12—14. * Heb. xiii. 2. 8 James ii. 15, 16. 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. a 2 Cor. viii. 12. • 2 Cor. ix. 7. 
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as His trustees or stewards. Had it been the standing 
role of the first churches to have all things common, 
we could not have read of hospitality ; of ownership, or 
what " a man hath; " of almsgiving " grudgingly," or 
cheerfully. 

Hence we conclude, that community of goods not 
only did not extend beyond the very first years of the 
Christian Church, but, probably, even then, took place 
only at Jerusalem. From the predicted and impending 
destruction of that city, it may have been judged that 
the tenure of all possessions would be even more brief 
than in fact it proved. This does not detract from the 
disinterestedness of the first converts. They might 
have been ready to do the same for that necessitous 
and persecuted church had there been no such predic- 
tion. But the prediction may have had influence in 
leading the Apostles to sanction such a measure. Yet 
the Epistle to the Hebrews intimates that the practice 
had not been long continued, even among them ; since 
they are bid " call to remembrance the former days " 
when they " took joyfully the spoiling of their goods," 1 
and must therefore have possessed severally some goods 
to be despoiled of. It may be added, that this text, 
literally rendered, " It hath pleased them of Macedonia 
and Achaia to make a collection for the poor of the 

1 Heb. x. 34. 
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saints (etc rovs tttwxovc twk dyiwv) in Jerusalem," 1 im- 
plies a difference of conditions between the saints, even 
in that city. But besides this fact, that individual 
possession or property existed, and was approved by the 
Apostles, in the first Gentile churches, we may further 
infer from their writings, that some primitive believers 
— mentioned with peculiar approbation — were, in a 
certain sense, rich ; possessing considerable superfluous 
means, applicable at their choice. Gaius, whom St. Paul 
designates as "mine host, and of the whole church," 8 
could not else have exercised the large hospitality which 
that description indicates, even though it be taken 
with some limitation. The position of his " dearly 
beloved" Philemon — from the fact that he held a 
Christian assembly in his " house," 3 that he was the 
master of Onesimus, was desired to prepare Paul " a 
lodging," 4 and was thanked warmly for " refreshing the 
bowels of the saints," 6 — appears to have been somewhat 
like that of Gaius. The " elect lady " addressed by 
St. John — from that designation (icvpla), and from the 
caution against receiving a heretic (as a teacher) " into 
the house," 6 which implies her habitual hospitality, — 
must be considered as of the like or superior rank. 

Some exhortations given, to alms-deeds, to hu- 
mility, &c, appear specially adapted to Christians 

Rom. xv. 26. a Rom. xvi. 23. Comp. 3 John, verses 5, 6. 
* Phil, verse 2. 4 Verse 22. B Verse 7. 6 2 John, verse 10. 
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whom " God had prospered." Thus St. John writes, 
"Whoso hath this world's good (toV plov rov Kotrpov), 
and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love 
of Godinhiml"! 

And St. Paul directs, " Charge them that are rich in 
this world that they be not high minded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy ; that they do good, that they 
be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate." 2 

These passages imply the possession of " this world's 
good" by some believers. They solemnly warn against 
a selfish use of it, and enjoin that which is humble, 
compassionate, and liberal ; but they no way intimate 
that persons so circumstanced ought to renounce the 
sources of their revenue, and abandon their social 
station. 

It appears, therefore, that neither scriptural precepts 
nor examples-^— duly examined and compared — forbid 
the acquirement or possession of property. Our aim 
in opposing that untenable construction of them, is 
to state afterwards, with more practical clearness and 
probable effect, their real import; or to ascertain 
the duties of Christians in general, and of some in 

i John iii. 17. ■ 1 Tim. vi. 17, 19. 
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particular, as to the acquisition, possession, and steward- 
ship of property. Some earnest Christians may object, 
both to this and subsequent parts of the present essay, 
The drift of your interpretations and comments is, to 
extenuate or soften down the precepts of our Lord : — 
a very suspicious and hazardous tendency, too con- 
sonant with those glosses which would refine away 
His great doctrines. I answer, — If it be clear to a 
sound understanding, and confirmed by unblamed or 
commended practice, that such precepts are not to be 
taken literally, — then, to leave it vague and unsettled 
how they should be taken and acted on, is in effect to 
annul or impair all definite meaning or practical force, 
and leave them, as it were, dead letters in the book. 
To very many persons, it is to be feared they are so. 
Yet it is abundantly plain, meanwhile, that our Lord in 
His sayings on wealth and covetousness — as in all His 
other sayings — meant something very important and 
special ; it deeply concerns us, therefore, to weigh with 
seriousness the true bearing of them. Though it be 
lawful for Christians to acquire and to possess wealth, 
it must be quite unlawful for them to do so in some 
methods and with some tempers which the world to- 
lerates : and further, that which is lawful may yet be 
often inexpedient — if not for all, at least for some. 

What, then, are the methods of gaining and holding 
property, and what the tempers and aims in so doing, 
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against which the force of our Saviour's declarations 
and warnings must point ? One would think it quite 
needless to say, that all covetousness, which acts in 
any degree by force or fraud, injustice, or deceit, must 
fell under the keenest edge of our Lord's denounce- 
ments. How unsparingly also does his Apostle condemn 
such practices. "Your gold and silver is cankered, 
and the rust of them shall be a witness against you, 
and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped 
treasure together for the last days. Behold, the hire of 
the labourers which have reaped down your fields, which 
is of you kept back by fraud, crieth, and the cries of 
them which have reaped are entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth." J 

Yet when we find, in daily life, even some professing 
Christians allowing themselves in practices which can- 
not be fairly vindicated from the charge of fraud or 
oppression, how can we fail to see the need of strict 
scrutiny even on these points ? 

The " hire of labourers," indeed may not " be kept 
back;" but is it sufficient in amount, or is labour ex- 
torted from the necessitous on terms that are unjust ? 
Direct and open frauds are not practised ; but is there 
no evasion or deceit for the purpose of increasing gain ? 
Is that spirit of cunning pretence avoided which Solo- 
mon describes — " It is naught, saith the buyer, but 

i James v. 3, 4. 
F 
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when lie is gone his way, then he boasteth ?" Are there 
no subtleties to colour or disguise transactions which 
in their essence violate the law of equity and love ? 

Wealth so acquired or retained cannot have a bless- 
ing from the God of truth. It is painful to know how 
strongly professed Christians, engaged in trading, are 
tempted to these habits by the competition of worldly 
men ; and how this may seduce them to palliate by 
sophisms what scriptural principles condemn. 

Some modes of gain involve temptations to deceit 
and injustice much more necessarily; and are evidently 
unlawful in themselves; as where the profit accrues 
from the vices of others; in establishments for gam- 
bling ; in the export of opium to countries where that 
drug is notoriously bought to intoxicate and madden ; 
in the traffic of gin-palaces, where the results are 
. known to be almost as pernicious ; in conducting diver-, 
sions or amusements where licentiousness forms a part 
of the attraction. Such sources of emolument, and the 
desire of wealth which resorts to them as means, must 
be as truly condemned by the spirit of the Gospel 
as the vices to which they minister. Besides these 
there a~e various ways of acquisition whose lawfulness 
is doubtful, and on which hard questions of casuistry 
arise. But these may be best considered afterwards, 
in connexion with what is inexpedient. 

It remains here to notice those tempers or aims of the 
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mind, in pursuit or possession of wealth, which con- 
stitute its chief danger ; which, indeed, if prevalent, 
disprove the possession of godliness; against which, 
therefore, the Christian needs to set and keep a strict 
and jealous guard ; the more as " riches increase," the 
more too, in any case, as age advances. 

Who can doubt that to indulge in the pursuit of 
wealth, or in the retention and accumulation of it, as 
a passion, to the neglect of duties, with a restless and 
grasping absorption of mind, must he stigmatized as 
that very covetousness which our great Teacher solemnly 
condemns 1 

Doubtless without a regulated diligence, activity, and 
care, wealth is much more likely to he lost than gained ; 
bnt how often does a passionate eagerness for it, or a 
grovelling attachment to it, grow upon the spirit, till 
at last we see the evil and misery of covetousness, or 
avarice, augmented to all its fatal strength. Or this may 
not take place. The jassion may not exist in such a form 
or degree, nor the full results he produced. The mind 
may be too enlarged, or too divided, for this concen- 
tration : and yet there may he a keen pursuit and high 
estimation of wealth, for its own sake, or for that per- 
sonal respect and those special gratifications which it 
buys, without real and distinct regard to God's will 
concerning it, or true desire to use it as a trust from 
Him. In either of these states of heart, there is that 
p 2 
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" covetousness which is idolatry." At the least, there 
are the beginnings and symptoms of this ; and it is a 
disorder too easily matured. Whether the idol is to 
be hoarded in its shrine, or whether to be melted 
down and exchanged for other small idols which its 
precious material will procure, still if it usurp the 
place and rights of God, the charge of idolatry 
cannot be evaded. 



in. 

ON THE POSSESSION, GAIN, AND USE OF PROPEBTY. 
(Contirmed.) 

It has been argued that neither the language of our 
Saviour concerning riches, nor the example of the first 
Christians, can be consistently held to forbid the acqui- 
sition or possession of property; while yet it is manifest 
that the strong scriptural condemnations of " the love 
of money," solemnly warn us not merely against un- 
lawful modes of gaining or retaining it, but also against 
wrong tempers and aims in doing so, even where the 
mode is lawful. The more difficult question remains, 
supposing the mode of gain be unblameable, and a 
wrong spirit or aim be guarded against, when and how 
far it is proper and expedient to retain possession of 
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wealth, or to be occupied in acquiring it. This seems 
to have been, always, a question of particular cases. 
Our Saviour enjoined the young man who was " very 
rich," to " sell all that he had, and give to the poor ; " 
while to Zaccheus, who was also " rich," there does not 
appear, as was remarked above, 1 to have been any such 
command ; although, from the manner in which that 
wealth had been acquired, one might rather have ex- 
pected the injunction to be addressed to him. 

Of course individual cases cannot here be met ; but 
we may advert to classes differently situated, and thus, 
in some degree, assist individual judgment. 

There are— 1st, the class of possessors of wealth; 
2d, the class obtaining or labouring to obtain it ; 3d, 
the class who, possessing a portion, are using it to 
acquire more. The term wealth is quite relative, and 
comprises a great latitude of degrees. The poor may 
justly call the substantial yeoman rich, whose acres 
yet appear very few to his opulent neighbour ; as may 
those of this latter to the nobleman of vast estate. All 
may in some sense be termed rich, who from their 
possessions or acquisitions can support themselves and 
their families in comfort, and apply a proportionate 
rorplus to optional uses. Is it, then, fittest, for such 
possessors (as Christians) not to augment their store by 
laying up any part, but to spend its whole yearly pro- 
v P. 57.' 
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ceeds, or even to alienate or diminish the principal 
amount ? As the "basis of an answer, it should be re- 
marked, that the New Testament obviously regards every 
sort of possession as a possession in trust ; the tenure as 
that of a steward. It says, " Ye are not your own;* 
much more therefore your land, your goods, your money, 
your time, your capacities, are not your own ; — or only 
so far your own as held in trust to be improved and em- 
ployed, but not arbitrarily or independently. The just 
notion of property, for those who believe in God as a 
moral governor, is this of trust or stewardship. The 
cases we have principally to consider are those where 
the owners of property are entitled to choose their suc- 
cessors. But it does not come, in ordinary transactions, 
within the notion of stewardship, that the steward 
should either alienate, or turn from its natural course 
of devolution, the possession entrusted to his charge. 

The children of the party, if there be such (or other 
near kindred in default of these), are naturally the 
most appropriate successors to the stewardship. If not 
unfit by character, their prior position and culture 
are likely to adapt them to the duties ; while their 
relationship and their previous habits entitle them 
to a suitable support. For, certainly, provision for 
the steward's own fitting support must be regarded as 
a duty. Since God takes " care for oxen," we cannot 
suppose He would have those who are in trust for Him 
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to scruple a becoming apportionment to their own 
maintenance, or to overlook this in reference to those 
who may next assume the trust. It will he asked, But 
what, on Christian principles, is "becoming," in this 
Matter ? That consideration rather belongs to the subse- 
quent question of expenditure ; but I conceive that the 
scale should be, in a measure, according to the station, 
education, and connexion of the parties ; not, indeed, 
with an eye to 4he habits of a proud and selfish world, 
but of a sincere and enlightened piety. Where children 
are more than one, the division of the trust, when it 
is devolved to them, may render the shares too small 
to afford considerable means of usefulness and kind- 
ness, together with appropriate personal support. This, 
of course, if necessary, must be acquiesced in, but the 
making fit provision for their approaching stewardship 
will depend on various contingencies ; and this, as much 
or more than the amount of property, should influence 
the conscientious professor in deciding whether he ought 
or ought not to " lay up in store." We must remember 
also that there is in all cases an uncertainty whether 
succeeding stewards will be "found faithful" or capable, 
or will live to take their charge ; which ought to set 
strict limits to the practice of accumulating for a family, 
even where adopted on the sincerest grounds of justice. 
But the propriety of this must widely vary, according 
to the number, character, and circumstances of children, 
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as well as the amount of property, and its being of a 
kind more or less secure. One case, at least, is appa- 
rently clear, that persons having hut one child, with no 
prospect of adding to the number, and possessing 
enough for their convenient support, can have no 
Christian plea for accumulation ; though it be desirable 
that a portion of their expenditure should be of that 
unfixed character which can be the more easily omitted 
in the event of diminished resources. -In all cases it 
should be fully borne in mind how liable we are to 
self-delusion from a special bias. On the one hand, if 
inclined to be profuse, men may deceive themselves by 
some fallacious expectancies, or by vague over-estimates 
of wealth. On the other, if given to acquisition or to 
anxious parsimony, they may yield to exaggerated fears 
of the insecurity of property, and of consequent re- 
verses for themselves or their successors. 

But there are also possessors of property who have 
no child, and no near kindred worthy of the trust, on 
whom their stewardship may be devolved : and the 
question hence arises, whether these ought not, as 
Christians, if they have a superfluity, to alienate part 
of the principal to good uses while they live ; nor can 
it be doubted, that this would be a useful and becoming 
act, if only as an indication and test of willing detach- 
ment from worldly possessions. It is a fact singularly 
indicating the strength of attachment to those posses- 
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sions, and the great danger that mere possession will 
produce and foster that attachment till it approach to 
what Young termed the " rage canine of dying rich " — 
that many persons so situated, (having no near family 
claims on them) who have bequeathed very largely to 
charities, had not the resolution to make those gifts, or 
even any considerable share of them, during their life- 
time. How contrary were the spirit and practice of the 
late Richard Eeynolds, who used to plead for imme- 
diate gifts by quoting St. Paul, " Every one shall receive 
the things done in his body " (2 Cor. v. 10) ; rightly 
viewing testamentary gifts as not fully " done " or made, 
till the testator is " out of the body." The fitness or 
unfitness of large immediate gifts must, however, 
wholly depend on whether present income or pro- 
perty exceed present need. In the case of Eeynolds 
they did very greatly ; and they do so in that of some 
other rich men, who we wish may have the heart to 
imitate him. 1 

I pass from questions which regard the holding or 
saving of property, to those which respect efforts to 
paw it The great majority of Christians, even above 
the classes called the poor, possess but little fixed 
wealth, and are occupied in endeavours for subsistence 
and competence. Some who have questioned the law- 

1 Verifying the epitaph in the Roman catacombs, "Ad coslos 
pnmirit opes." 
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fulness for Christians of "laying up" or even pos- 
sessing property, have yet approved of their acquiring, 
in order to dispense; forgetting that to almost any kind 
of acquisition some amount of possession is requisite. 
For example, the practitioner of law or medicine, though 
he needs little capital as the basis of his profits, must 
at least possess his library, his apartments, his means 
for making visits. But, as many who are engaged in 
acquisition, through all branches of the trading com- 
munity, are already large or considerable possessors, 
they must be viewed apart from those who possess but 
very little. It may be thought that their case is not 
very unlike that of the class previously mentioned, 
and that in whatever instances it is improper for the 
former to save or accumulate, in similar instances it is 
improper for the latter to acquire. But to acquire is 
not necessarily to accumulate. Men may gain with a 
view to use and expend. And further, acquisition 
involves activity, often of a very useful and praise- 
worthy kind ; it involves the employ, also, of others, 
who acquire subsistence by aid of the skill and capital 
of their employer, while their aid is reciprocally needful 
to him. Exertions thus to acquire more, even by those 
who possess largely already, cannot, as I conceive, on 
Christian principles, be censured or discouraged. Such 
persons, if their eye be single, may be exercising their 
stewardship on the principles laid down in the parables 
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of the " pounds " and the " talents ; " taken, in their 
case, literally. They " trade " with the sums committed 
to them, to procure other sums. This may in some 
sense be also done without literal pecuniary commerce* 
He who possessing some property employs himself by 
an art or profession in acquiring more, " trades " with 
his mental talent to add to the pecuniary. 

No doubt, however, the case of manufacturing com- 
merce is the most favourable to our argument ; inasmuch 
as the labours and gains of the party distinctly in- 
clude those of many others, who might else be destitute. 
It is also happy when those at the head of such esta- 
blishments are themselves real Christians; none else 
being likely to treat their dependents with so much 
equity and kindness, or with concern for their spiritual 
welfare. It should be added, that persons acquiring 
wealth commercially, even though they be already pos- 
sessors, must frequently incur new and heavy risks. 
Some large share of their capital is from time to time 
put at hazard : so that prudence and justice may render 
accumulation a duty, in order to secure a reserve for 
satisfying claims unforeseen, yet too probable. It is 
obvious that in proportion to the uncertainty of gains 
or possessions, expenditure, even although of a benefi- 
cent kind, beyond certain strict limits, is the less to be 
justified. Nor is it, in our age, half enough considered, 
that to incur, from a grasping and speculative eagerness, 
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hazards disproportionate to the real resources of the 
party, is quite opposed to the spirit of Christ's religion ; 
ruinous to spirituality and peace of mind ; inducing 
often violations of uprightness, and incompatible with 
a right regard to the security of others and the confi- 
dence which they exercise. To this the warning of St. 
Paul addresses itself with peculiar force, — " They that 
will be rich fall into temptation and a snare." It may 
be added, that what is true of the passion for hoarding, 
applies, though with some difference, to eager efforts for 
acquiring. This passion, though less grovelling, may 
be more absorbing; and it is also conceivable that 
where the use is intended to be good, the end may be 
colourably employed to sanctify the means, and wrong 
modes of acquisition be thus excused to the conscience. 
Every research into the subtleties of this " temptation 
and snare," vindicates the deep and even latent im- 
portance of our Lord's warning, " Take heed and beware 
of covetousness ; " and as folly corroborates the Apostle's 
assertion, " Love of money is a root of all evil" It is 
notorious that the desire of gain and accumulation, 
unless strenuously watched against, is sure to grow and 
to be strengthened with and by a growing success. 
Truly, therefore, such a disposition demands to be re- 
pressed or ruled with jealous and rigorous self-scrutiny, 
unless we would treat the statements and admonitions 
of the New Testament as rhetorical nullities, of no 
force or meaning. 
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But those who possess very little of this world's 
goods, and are busily engaged in seeking to acquire 
them, will say, We cannot come under the denomina- 
tion of the rich. In one sense this is true, hut in 
another not so ; for wealth, as was observed before, is 
a term entirely relative. It consists in superfluity, or 
turplux. He is rich who has more than enough for his 
habitual wants, or his allowed personal wishes and 
relative claims ; and, as the scale of these bears a pro- 
portion to station and place in society, the small trader 
or even artisan, measuring by the rate of superfluous or 
disposable income, may frequently be richer than per- 
sons of a higher rank. It is far from being inferred 
that such are not justifiable, and even commendable, in 
laying up a portion of their uncertain gains ; but this 
may be done without declining the calls of beneficence 
in their fit degree ; arid a due compliance with these 
will be an additional and honourable motive for new 
acquisition. Such liberality should be surely promoted 
hy the recollection how signally the alms of those 
possessing very little have been sealed with our Saviour's 
high approval, and also how much the multitude of 
small gifts forms the far larger mass of funds in some 
great institutions of beneficence. 

Thus may diligent but moderate endeavours on the 
part of Christians who are not wealthy to acquire some 
superfluity beyond their direct wants be justified and 
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encouraged, "by duly considering the importance of little 
but numerous contributions to every good cause. This 
view of what scriptural principles appear to sanction 
concerning the possession and acquisition of wealth, 
though it be of necessity general and indefinite, will 
suggest, it is hoped, some distinctions by which the 
upright inquirer may be aided to scrutinise and regulate 
his own scheme of conduct. 



IV. 

ON THE RIGHT APPORTIONMENT OP EXPENDITURE. 

We have now to consider that very important branch 
of stewardship which consists in the direction and 
apportionment of pecuniary expenditure. The New 
Testament, besides urging the principle and spirit 
which should govern this, offers significant hints and 
precedents for conduct : still it leaves the several 
modes and proportions to the individual's judgment 
and conscience ; and he must seek further light from 
prayer, reflection, experience, and example. 

One grand peculiarity in the teachings of the Gospel, 
is an enforcement of the incomparable worth of the 
soul's salvation ; and this is so far beyond and beside 
all merely human ethics, that if drawn to its full. 
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apparent consequence, it might seem to claim all possible 
expenditure and application of whatever means or 
talents to that one supreme end. For, it may be 
argued, if the endless good of human beings be the 
object immeasurably weightiest and best, then all pro- 
perty which can by possibility be spared should be 
directly devoted by Christians in the ways which most 
promote that object. This inference is, to say the 
least, plausible ; and in our judging that it requires to 
be modified or limited, there may be some ground to 
suspect a selfish or unbelieving bias. It cannot, how- 
ever, in its literal sense, abide the test of Scripture. 

For we know that our divine Teacher, who so em- 
phatically urges the vast superiority of spiritual 
interests, still, when enforcing the duty of charity, 
dwells pointedly on the supply of bodily wants and 
relief of temporal pains and hardships. The acts of 
His followers which are named as about to have special 
commendation from His judgment-seat, are works of 
kindness addressed to temporal necessities. " I was 
hungry, and ye gave me food : thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink : a stranger, and ye took me in : naked, and ye 
clothed me : sick, and ye visited me : in prison, and 
ye came unto me." " Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 

done it unto me." 1 

1 Matt xxr. 
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Thus are acts of temporal charity foreshown to be 
prominent and decisive tests in the last great account ; 
which proves that the rule deducihle from the infinite 
superiority of things spiritual would be someway 
fallacious. We see also that the charities particularly 
spoken of were exercised towards the " brethren " of 
Christ, or saints, who, as such, possessed the " one thing 
needfuL" If their sufferings remained unrelieved, they 
would be blessed martyrs. Why, then, this expendi- 
ture on them, while myriads of heathens were " perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge ? " The rule that might seem 
consequent on our Lord's command " Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature," 
would be that this various expense should have been 
bestowed in sending preachers, or in going to preach. 
But the Judge declares that He will at the great day 
distinctly commend its appropriation to temporal alms. 
There would have been fallacy, therefore, in such a rule, 
unless we will impute to our Saviour's judicial com- 
mendation a want of wisdom or of truth. 

We may adduce also this remarkable precept, " When 
thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind ; " where the Christian is encouraged 
to expend a portion of his means for the temporal 
comfort and enjoyment of the distressed, and to 
reserve means for that purpose; which, if the rule 
referred to were fully admitted, would have been far 
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better employed in helping to send missionaries or 
Scriptures to the heathen. 

Such a rule, taken, in strictness, would, indeed, 
forbid the " feast," for it would oblige us to the most 
direct application of all our means in attempts at 
spiritual good; as believing that souls are of infinite 
worth, and in iniminent peril. 

The Epistles also variously inculcate temporal chari- 
ties ; and the Acts of the Apostles relate with approba- 
tion the practice of these ; as by Dorcas and others. 
Yet Christians might have always alleged — the highest 
beet application of my alms is for objects directly 
spiritual ; for the distribution of the sacred Scriptures 
among heathens or Jews, and for supporting mes- 
sengers of divine truth, that they may proclaim it, 
"taking nothing of the Gentiles." Therefore I will 
apply them wholly to the objects which are most 
momentous. 

But this could not have been a right view of 
Christian duty; since we have seen that the Christian 
Scriptures prescribe a different one. We are thus de- 
barred from the conclusion that the utmost possible 
means should be applied, directly or primarily, to 
farther the conversion of souls. The proportions of 
direct almsgiving which in our own time and in our 
own particular position it may be right to assign to 
spiritual or to temporal purposes respectively, must be 

G 
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judged on some other principle ; and it will be found 
also that, in the whole question, indirect results must 
be elements in forming our judgment. But, to pursue 
the same subject a little farther, we may ask, what is 
the amount of probable connexion between the expen- 
diture of money and the conversion of men 9 It is not 
a connexion which can be deemed invariable. Not to 
speak of miraculous conversions such as St. Paul's, 
many were doubtless converted by that same Paul's 
gratuitous teaching : who writes of himself — " What is 
my reward then? — that I may make the Gospel of 
Christ without charge." 1 It is, I think, not to be ques- 
tioned, that there was everywhere, in the first ages, a 
considerable proportion of this gratuitous "labour in 
the Gospel ; " that not a few of those who proclaimed 
it subsisted on the hospitality of their converts, or 
where there were as yet none, on that of Jewish and, 
perhaps, even heathen inquirers. It is likely that 
while Apostolic missionaries had attracted and power- 
fully influenced great assemblies, the " glad tidings " 
were afterwards diffused, simply and without cost, in 
the way of conference and familiar converse, by natives 
of the countries visited, who had received them from 
those more eminent and public heralds. Thus the 
Gospel may have been conveyed " without charge " to 
the ears and hearts of multitudes ; until, as Churches 
1 Cor. ix. 18. 
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were formed, it became convenient to give the pastors 
settled pecuniary aid, rather than those hospitalities 
which had well suited the evangelist. 

There is, therefore, between the contribution of 
money and the conversion of men, only an incidental 
connexion. 

One would think that wherever a considerable 
society of real Christians, at home or abroad, has been 
raised, it would be able and willing to supply the tem- 
poral need of its spiritual teacher. 

Some instances of penury and fewness combined, 
may render this difficult; but large communities of 
real Christians, if put to the effort, would generally 
find, it is presumed, both the will and the way. It is 
where the Gospel has to be quite newly " planted," or 
more widely disseminated from those centres, that 
money becomes more largely needful, to support the 
voyager, or traveller, or even stationary labourer. No 
doubt, extensive funds are required for those purposes : 
and if we had simply to contemplate or compute the 
disproportion between the millions of the heathen and 
the number of evangelists engaged among them, the 
inadequacy of pecuniary means will strongly appear. 

There is, however, another kind of limitation; 

namely, the number of really well qualified persons who 

are or would be candidates for these enterprises. The 

Divine Providence has from time to time raised up 

G 2 
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some missionaries very eminently gifted ; yet such have 
not been hitherto numerous : and although we may 
admit that some of the less distinguished have had a 
large proportion of success, it must be felt that, to 
probable 'usefulness, especially in some vast regions* 
such as India and China, very peculiar gifts and graces 
are requisite. Special aptitude for acquiring the idiom 
and accent of remote languages, power of bodily en- 
durance, strength of voice, fortitude and gentleness of 
temper, promptness and skill in difficult disputation, 
self-denial, perseverance and faith to defend and adorn 
the Gospel amidst great trials, form a cluster of qualifi- 
cations seldom combined. 

It is not doubted that the Almighty can work as 
efficaciously by very inferior instruments ; but it does 
not appear that He usually has done so. The subordi- 
nate and auxiliary labours of native teachers are said to 
demand supervision ; while they are in themselves of a 
much less costly character. We may further mention 
the conviction long prevalent, and increasing, in the 
minds of some thoughtful Christians, that the Gospel 
of Christ has been too often presented to the heathen 
(even by missionaries highly instructed and qualified), 
with exaggerated denunciations; with unwarranted 
assertions of universal and endless torment for their 
forefathers and themselves, which such Christians deem 
to misrepresent our faith, and to be greatly instru- 
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mental in preventing the reception of it. This opinion 
may not lead them to withdraw aid from missions ; 
because the aim of these is good and important, 
although there be great errors and faults in pursuing 
it : but the belief of these may justly render the aid 
less cordial, and indispose them to augment it. 

Neither should the feeling be dissembled, that the 
heavy cost of agencies in such societies, necessary 
perhaps, but still diverting a great percentage from the 
direct object ; and also the occasional censure of what 
have been called " stunted " contributions, uttered by 
persons deriving their own income from missionary 
funds, have a tendency not favourable either to high 
esteem or to enlarged donations. On the whole, it is 
only in proportion as God raises up men who promise 
to be well and rightly fitted for the arduous work of 
foreign missions, that money can be satisfactorily em- 
ployed in their support. There is a kind of limit 
mrHiTig which all the income of all true Christians 
could not of itself remove— a kind of power wanting 
which all pecuniary means could not create. Greater 
funds might be well applied than Christians have as 
yet collectively raised : but a rule of contribution 
grounded on the number of evangelists needed for the 
world, would not be well founded ; since there are gifts 
and dispositions, requisite to qualify even a small pro- 
portion of those, which money cannot procure. 
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It is to be observed, however, that these considera- 
tions do not so much apply to the case of missions in 
our own cities or in neglected villages, or to that of 
ragged or reformatory schools, where the procurement 
of sufficiently qualified agents is certainly less difficult; 
nor to similar missions conducted by natives in other 
European lands. It cannot be questioned that larger 
aids ought to be given by many Christians to these 
objects. 

Still the fact that our Lord and His Apostles strongly 
enjoined a practical regard to all the temporal and 
bodily necessities of mankind, decisively shows that we 
are not entitled to infer, from the infinite importance of 
spiritual and everlasting objects or interests, the duty 
of applying to those the utmost share possible of pecu- 
niary means. It should also not be forgotten, that if 
it could be proved right to adopt and act upon such a 
principle or rule in regard to pecuniary expenditure, 
then it would be as right, and as obligatory, in respect 
to time, capacity, rank, influence, or any other talent, 
as in the disposal of money ; and thus all Christians 
who had either or several of such talents would be 
bound to dedicate themselves, directly and exclusively, 
to the spiritual warning and instruction of mankind. 
Thus the argument drawn from the infinitely para- 
mount importance of the soul and its interests, would 
evidently prove too much ! for it would show that no 
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follower of Christ ought to abide in the calling wherein 
he was called, when that calling had been secular ; but 
that all and each should devote their whole time, their 
whole mental and bodily powers, to the direct preach- 
ing of His Gospel, as well as their whole pecuniary 
means in sending and enabling others to do so. But 
this would leave or place all secular affairs and labours, 
from the highest offices of state to the lowliest employ- 
ments that provide for human subsistence and comfort, 
in the hands of persons not Christian ; and would thus 
contravene the Apostle's exhortations to his converts, 
as general rules, " that with quietness they work and 
eat their own bread ; " and " each abide in the calling 
wherein he was called. " Those rules, doubtless, had ex- 
ceptions : as where the calling had been anti-Christian 
and sinful, and where God had " separated " any from 
their callings for some special work; but the direct 
devotement of all means to one spiritual aim, would 
have superseded and nullified such rules. 



V. 

ON ALMSGIVING FOR TEMPORAL WANTS. 

We are thus led to examine, what is the right course 
or extent of Christian duty as to almsgiving for temporal 
or bodily wants. While the claim of these is in one sense 
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comparatively limited, they are, on the other hand, the 
kind of objects which pecuniary help more directly and 
adequately meets ; and such a kind of alms has been (as 
we have already seen) explicitly and strongly enjoined 
in the New Testament. The general impression of its 
being so is very apparent from the well known fact, that 
the introduction of Christianity signally increased every 
form of charity for bodily distresses. 1 But, we must 
now adduce the strongest of Christ's precepts on this 
subject, and inquire more distinctly into their true im- 
port. Our Lord enjoins — "Give to him that asketh 
thee," 2 and still more fully, " Give to every one that 
asketh of thee." 8 -Now, if this latter precept were to 
be taken quite literally, without any limitation, it must 
be held to mean — give to every one that asketh, what 
he asks, and when he asks, while you possess it. For 
who could think the precept literally obeyed, if gold 
were asked and copper bestowed, or if rum or tobacco 
were asked, and milk or water given, or if a gift weie 
asked, now, and daily, and given but once and that 
at a distant date? Yet if complied with in the un- 
limited sense, how could those who are surrounded by 
the necessitous or unscrupulous fail, except by miracle, 
to become themselves destitute? If we suppose no 

1 Even the apostate Julian signally attests it, " The impious 
Galileans feed, besides their own people, ours also** Epist 49. 
See Bullet, p. 267, and Lardner's works, vol. iv. 345. 
1 Mat. v. 42. » Luke vi. 30. 
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nendicant so bold as to ask a large and valuable gift, 
itill the many and repeated requests of numbers must 
>ften exhaust the giver's means ere long. For if the 
>recept were binding on every Christian in its literal 
tense, the slenderness of his means would be no ex- 
emption. 

It is related in the work of a traveller through Persia, 
hat he met an emaciated victim of opium, who still 
mplored of him importunately, " Opium, opium, for 
he love of God." To give such an asker what he asks, 
ind as often as he entreats it, would be to obey the pre- 
iept in question to the letter. So it would be, to give 
in unprincipled petitioner a piece of money because he 
isks it, though it would be at once convertible into 
irdent spirit, and thus be a direct inducement to vicious 
ndulgence and virtual self-destruction. 

Who can conceive that, by even hazarding such 
effects, the spirit and purpose of our Saviour's precept 
vould be really complied with? 

These considerations evince, that while the precept 
nculcates most forcibly the general duty of giving alms 
n fit cases, it must be taken with full latitude as to 
$iving or not giving in any particular case, and as to 
he amount and kind of gift, according to the ability of 
;he party and the need or character of him who asks. 
[n this, as in many other instances, our great Teacher 
oonsigns the interpretation of his brief and forcible 
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injunctions to the humble and devout exercise of our 
own understanding. A book which I have seen but 
whose title I forget, written I think by a physician, and 
treating of these precepts, has a quaint remark to this 
effect, that our Lord uttered them, as addressing people 
"who had heads upon their shoulders." We are 
called to adopt, with our best judgment and a pure 
conscience, the spirit and design of his command. Our 
Lord pointedly enjoins direct almsdeeds to relieve the 
bodily wants of our fellow-men. And is there not 
everywhere distressingly ample scope for such alms- 
deeds, among those of the poor who are sick, " blind, 
halt, withered," superannuated, disabled, or who really 
cannot procure sufficient employ ; and also among some 
persons not so apparently poor, who can find no em- 
ployment suited to their strength and habits ? 

If thus we have the fittest objects for direct almsdeeds 
" always with us," do we not then, and then only, act 
in the true spirit of our Saviour's injunctions, when 
our alms are so directed ? The rule of the apostle, " if 
any (i.e. who can obtain and perform sufficient labour) 
will not work, neither shall he eat," appears by impli- 
cation to restrict almsgiving to those limits. 

But since the -New Testament, duly interpreted, 
clearly favours these conclusions, we are next fully at 
liberty to reinforce them on grounds of observation and 
experience. 
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It is known that direct alms, beyond those limits, 
are positively hurtful, aggravating the evils which they 
seek to alleviate ; so that where St. Paul's rule above 
cited has been forgotten or disregarded, poverty, sloth, 
and immorality have grown and superabounded. 1 

In our own country the law also provides a measure 
of alms for the classes that have been mentioned. Not 
that this legal provision reaches all the fit objects, or 
affords aid so competent as at all to supersede that which 
is voluntary ; but still it supplies very many wants ; and 
it compels aid from those who would give little or none 
without compulsion. It abates, therefore, the extent 
and urgency of claims for relief and temporal distress 
on the Christians of our land. 

1 A respected traveller says, " The good bishop of Malaga 
a.d. 1786) gives more than half his goods to feed the poor, who 
assemble every morning at his doors to receive each a little bit 
of money, and thence go to the convents where they always get 
some bread and broth." "Don Joseph Martinis, a merchant, 
gives the poor with his own hands more than £800 a year. 
About 11 a.m. they swarm round his habitation, young and old, 
feeble and robust, &c. clothed in rags, seated on the ground 
idly, till the hour of distributing the food, after which they 
either lie down to sleep, or disperse to beg. " 

u With such encouragements no wonder that beggars abound 
in Malaga, and with all the wretched results. How evident that 
he who finds employment for the poor is their true friend, while 
he who indiscriminately feeds them should be ranked among 
their enemies." — Rev. J. Townsend's Spain, vol. iii. pp. 15—17 
(abridged). 
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It is a law framed on the Christian principle of kind- 
ness, and which, in all probability, never subsisted in 
any country where Christianity had not been diffused 
and prevalent : a law designed to supplement the 
defect of voluntary succours. Even now it is almost 
peculiar to our own island ; and it may perhaps be fairly 
taken as an indication of the greater influence of revealed 
truth here than in other communities. We believe it, 
however, to be a law not without some ill-effects, 
especially as tending to lessen a spirit of provident self- 
reliance, and to impair the sense of filial and relative 
duty and affection. Yet the direct good, when such a 
law is rightly enacted and administered, appears, on 
the whole, fully to outweigh the incidental evils. 

Still it may be urged, since confessedly too little is 
yet done by the Church collectively for spiritual charity, 
and by men collectively for the bodily wants of others, 
is it not the part of Christian self-denial and kindness 
to supply " as much as lieth in t«," those deficiencies 1 
Ought there not, for this purpose, to be a reduction of 
other expenditure to the very lowest and narrowest 
scale? 

We are thus led to the inquiry, what effects other 
kinds of expenditure may produce, directly or indirectly, 
first on the temporal and next on the spiritual interests 
of men. As to the temporal, since it is certain that to 
many the support of direct alms would be hurtful, other 
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sources of supply must be preferable. These, it is 
evident, except where property has been acquired, must 
consist in labour or service of some kind with an agreed 
remuneration; and the principle extends through all 
ranks of society. But the bulk of mankind are of 
necessity employed in the cheaper kinds of manual 
labour. And it should not be overlooked that by pro- 
moting the cheapest and simplest sorts of work, we 
employ .the greatest number of workpeople. A land- 
owner, by engaging an able artist to paint two pictures, 
say for 260 guineas, encourages art and benefits the 
painter, but the amount of labour, besides his, thus 
created is very small. The same landowner employ- 
ing the like sum in draining or planting on his estate, 
employs fifteen labourers (at 14*. per week each) for 
half a year. 

If he can conveniently disburse these sums for both 
objects, the use of them is in each case good ; but if 
only for one, the latter appears the better use, both as 
more widely beneficial to others, and productive or 
remunerative to the owner. 

This, however, is rather digressive, anticipating the 
topic of the best modes or hinds of expense which we 
shall have to discuss in subsequent pages. 

But most kinds of expenditure purchase and set in 
movement, directly or indirectly, the labour of some 
class or other of mankind. Thus the community are 
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kept from that idleness which is the parent of so much 
crime and suffering ; thus also the store of productions 
needful and convenient for our life is augmented and 
cheapened ; and thus numberless links of intercourse 
are formed between individuals and nations. 

Some have told us, that the disciples of Christ are 
not concerned in secular results, or in civil influences 
on society at large. But this kind of objection would 
seem grounded on the notion that pure religion was not 
meant to be universal, that true Christians are a sort 
of conventual order, not merely " not of the world," 
but not allowed to act for it or in it. Of such opinions 
there seems no need to offer a formal refutation. 

Doubtless, the Christian, in his expenditure, should 
aim, where it may be so, to make secular good accord 
with, and subserve, that which is spiritual ; while yet 
the secular good, besides being a means to a higher end, 
is in itself valuable. The -New Testament includes 
such considerations when it says, " Godliness is profita- 
ble unto all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come." No doubt it is 
Christian as truly as it is humane, to encourage by 
proper kinds of expenditure, the industry of our fellow- 
citizens. 

We shall have afterwards to inquire what hind of 
industry it may be most beneficial to promote. The 
present object has been to show that the Christian when 
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spending a portion of his means in the purchase of 
labours that are useful, or of their produce (which may 
usually be considered tantamount), " often does good and 
coInmunicates, ,, more really as to result, though not 
always so really as to motive, than when he is giving 
alms strictly so called. Among the reasons for pre- 
ferring it, this should be frequently reckoned, that it 
spares pain to the mind of the beneficiary. Such con- 
siderations should at least guard us against hasty 
conclusions on the utility of direct almsgiving as com- 
pared with some other kinds of expenditure ; and should 
perhaps induce a new understanding (if not definition) 
of alms, as including some benefits which are neither 
gifts nor loans, yet may be really more useful and 
acceptable than either. 



VI. 

ON ENCOURAGING LABOUR, AND ON GOOD AND BAD 
MODES OF EXPENSE. 

It should be remembered that not merely by the 
cheapest and simplest kinds of produce is a livelihood 
procured by persons labouring with their hands. Silk 
and marble, precious metals and costly woods, carpets, 
and utensils of glass or china, employ, in civilized 
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lands, increasing multitudes. The mariner, the miner, 
the weaver, the dyer, the joiner, the potter, the carver, 
and many others, are occupied by these. It cannot, 
therefore, be shown that the purchase of such products 
is not useful to the very poor. 

But, besides this, are those kinds of labour to be 
pronounced useless which maintain other classes of 
society in their calling and position ? Does Christianity 
discourage, with certain limits, a diversity and ine- 
quality in station and pursuits ? That it does not has 
been shown in treating of the station of "masters," 
the injunctions to " hospitality," and the precepts to 
the " rich " in the primitive church. The same prin- 
ciple was briefly affirmed in adverting to the opinion 
of those who would seclude Christians from the affairs 
and offices of civil life ; an opinion resting, as we 
judge, on no Scriptural foundation, and which a just 
view of Scripture confutes. It nowhere appears that 
Sergius Paulus was bound to resign his proconsulship, 
or the treasurer of Candace his charge, or Dionysius 
and Nicodemus their places in the Athenian or Jewish 
Council, on account of their believing in Christ, except 
when some idolatrous or anti-Christian practice was 
demanded of them. Still less can it be supposed that 
Luke was called on to cease to be a physician, any 
more than Paul to be a tent-maker. One might con- 
ceive of a philosophic emperor in the first age becom- 
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ing Christian, withdrawing all support from idolatry, 
and giving the weight of his example and influence to 
the new faith. Is it to be supposed that the Apostles 
would have urged such a ruler to renounce the imperial 
dignity, and give place to a persecuting heathen ? Those 
who would maintain that he ought to do so, can yet 
not mean to allege that Christianity was designed 
to produce entire social equality; for this, from the 
diverse constitution of human nature, the different 
characters and capacities of mankind, is plainly im- 
possible. They must mean, therefore, that the Gospel 
was designed for some, but not for all men ; that it 
was to form a separate order of persons no way con- 
cerned in the affairs of society, but standing aloof to 
see " wicked men bear sway ; " or at least men who are 
not under the full and due obligation and sway of 
Christian principles. But such cannot be the right 
view of a religion which was to be preached to " every 
creature." And since it is indispensable that there be 
persons filling the highest stations and sustaining the 
weightiest responsibilities, who can fail to see the 
importance of their being guided by the purest rules 
and noblest motives 1 

But even if it could be shown that real Christians, 
in the present state of the world, ought not to hold 
power or civil office (and it is too true that some such 
posts do present moral difficulties and dangers which 
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for many Christians it would be best to shun), still the 
question of diversities of wealth, station, expenditure, 
and employment among them would remain untouched 
and unaffected. 

If we should suppose a body of such persons to 
emigrate into some unpossessed district, and to be able 
to live without any law but the law of love, still it 
cannot be imagined but that very diverse stations and 
occupations must subsist among them. 

Nor can we see reason to conclude that Christianity 
discourages the higher kinds of industry and art Chris- 
tians, therefore, are not called to exercise a scrupulous 
rigour as to the limits, in kind, of useful expenditure. 
On the contrary, they may sometimes, by the purchase 
of costly articles, directly benefit the poorest of man- 
kind. 

It remains to be considered what bearing these 
kinds of expenditure may have on the spiritual good 
of others. Aid as to temporal welfare may subserve 
moral and spiritual ends, if it really induces the object 
of it to attend favourably to religious and moral truth ; 
yet it is not, in our times, without some danger of pro- 
ducing hypocritical acts and professions. This hazard 
was not so considerable in early ages. The heathen 
stranger hospitably lodged by a Gaius or Philemon, 
knew that he might be one day sentenced to death or 
bonds for attending their " Galilean " worship ; and 
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the poor saints of Jerusalem, when supplied with food 
or raiment, might yet, for professing the heresy of the 
Nazarenes, be in peril of the scourge from the Sanhe- 
drim, or of stones from the populace. 

Such violent checks exist not now among us; be- 
sides which, alms may now lead the poor, not from 
irreligion to piety, but only from one place of worship 
to another, without any genuine spiritual aim or result. 

Gifts are too frequently both received and conferred 
on a calculation of this sort ; sometimes with a real 
hope of making secular influence conduce to spiritual 
good ; sometimes from the mere spirit of prosolytism 
and party. But the proceeding, from whatever motive, 
involves a grievous risk of fostering deceit ; and this 
whether the gift be in direct alms or in other indirect 
forms. If St. Paul had been able and willing to 
purchase, from the coppersmith who did him much 
evil, sumptuous brazen candlesticks at the seller's own 
price, it- is possible that his enmity might have- been 
softened. Still it is plain that the very destitute are 
usually the most uninformed as well as the most 
dependent. For such the temptation to hypocrisy 
will be greatest ; and almsgiving, therefore, is the most 
unsafe mode by which it can be attempted to pro- 
cure the spiritual good of others. Further, if alms 
(except under careful limitation) foster an abject or 
utterly dependent poverty, they promote a condition 
h2 
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very unfavourable to genuine piety. For we are not 
to infer when the New Testament pronounces blessings 
on the poor, that it intends the most wilfully helpless : 
the slothful, squalid, and reprobate. There is an in- 
dustrious honourable poverty, which is not, while 
health endures, beholden to alms ; and this we deem 
the condition most favourable to the sincere reception 
of Christ's gospel; neither blinding the mind by the 
seductions of the world, nor stupefying it by the ex- 
tremity of ignorance and want. 

If these things be so, then that kind of expenditure 
which encourages the honest labour and skill of such 
classes, is more conducive indirectly to promote reli- 
gious good than direct almsgiving would be, as well as 
far more adapted to increase temporal comfort than 
indiscriminate gifts could ever prove. 

In the relations which subsist between the Christian 
in prosperity and those among whom portions of his 
expenditure are divided, opportunities arise of giving 
religious consolation and advice. Those whom .he 
employs or deals with, if his deportment be exemplary, 
will regard him with some respect and partiality. His 
example therefore, his words of counsel and of comfort 
" fitly spoken," are likely to have some peculiar weight 
and acceptance. 

Thus a Christian entrusted with the stewardship of 
property may, by the promotion of divers grades of 
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useful industry, contribute both to the secular and 
spiritual welfare of others. It follows, as we judge, 
that while conscientiously desiring to select the pre- 
ferable kinds of expense, he ought not to be anxiously 
or scrupulously rigid in this matter. It is to be 
observed that we are not now discussing the questions 
of personal self-denial and moderation, which will be 
entered on subsequently ; but that of general useful- 
ness to others. But when the Christian provides him- 
self, in due proportion to his means, with the varied 
conveniences and inventions of life, he promotes, in 
his measure, industry of many kinds. He has employed 
various classes usefully, nor will it be often practicable 
to discriminate which outlay has been most productive 
of good, nor where that good was least alloyed with 
evil 

But while this woidd be a hopeless task of casuistry, 
there are doubtless certain kinds of expenditure which 
he will, for various reasons, utterly avoid ; and others 
which may invite his preference as being of special 
utility. Among the latter, we may remark, in pass- 
ing, certainly cannot be reckoned that of profuse and 
sumptuous feasts to friends and acquaintances. Adam 
Smith has said, " Even the favourite and minister of 
a great prince, who laid out much of his wealth in 
amassing a great wardrobe of fine clothes, did a more 
useful thing than he who spent it on a sumptuous 
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table, inasmuch as the clothing of the rich becomes 
useful afterwards to others." 1 

It should be remarked, however, that fine clothes, 
showy and ornamented articles of dress, have by far 
the least of this valuable quality. They form for the 
second wearer but a sort of masquerade attire ; whereas 
plain and substantial clothing is a truly beneficial gift. 
In the latter kind of expense, therefore, the Christian 

1 There is a curious passage on this subject in the works of 
the eminent Port-Royalist Nicole. If his view have somewhat 
too much of the ascetic cast, it should yet be most seriously 
monitory for those who indulge in luxurious and ostentatious 
feastings, under the specious plea of a generous hospitality. He 
wrote thus. " Take the bravest of mankind, and keep hrm but 
two days fasting, and you shall see him languish almost without 
motion or thought. He must have nourishment, to wind up 
those springs and set those wheels agoing without which his 
soul cannot act. What can be a greater humiliation than this 
necessity ? One end why God subjected us to it, was to put us 
in mind of our own meanness. But so perverse a creature is 
man, that he makes that which was designed to humble him, 
serve as an occasion of vanity. There is nothing wherein he 
affects greater show of state and magnificence, than in feasting. 
It is attended with honour and repute : and men are so far from 
humility in this matter, that they make use of their kitchens 
to distinguish themselves; and think they are above their 
neighbours, when they can furnish their tables with more cost, 
variety, and display. " * 



* Discourses, as translated by John Locke, pp. 47 — 49 
(abridged). 
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has no reason to be parsimonious ; but in the former 
kind, namely, in the indulgence of a taste for costly 
varieties and decorations of dress, doubtless both the 
apostolic injunctions and the general spirit of New 
Testament morals, are violated or evaded. Mr. Buskin, 
although not a divine, has placed this consideration 
very forcibly before the minds of those who neglect it. 
" If you are a young lady, and employ a certain num- 
ber of sempstresses for a given time in making a given 
number of simple and serviceable dresses, suppose 
seven, of which you can wear one yourself for half 
the winter, and give six away to poor girls who have 
none, you are spending your money unselfishly. But 
if you employ the same number of sempstresses for the 
same time in making four, five, or six beautiful flounces 
for your own ball dress — flounces which will clothe no 
one but yourself, and which you will yourself be unable 
to wear at more than one ball — you are employing your 
money selfishly. You have maintained indeed in each 
case the same number of people, but in the one case 
you have directed their labour to the service of the 
community ; in the other you have consumed it wholly 
on yourself." 1 

The sequel of this passage also deserves every Chris- 
tian's study. 

1 Political Economy of Art, Lect. I. § 2. quoted in Selections, 
T. 297. 
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Among modes of expense which stand high in the 
scale of usefulness (requiring indeed considerable means 
and some peculiar facilities), I may again mention what 
was referred to above — the employment of labour for 
increasing the produce of the soil, whether in food or 
in timber. To contribute to the abundance and cheap- 
ness of these, by promoting occupation so healthful 
and blameless, must be highly desirable. 

A very different kind of expenditure claims to rank 
among the most useful, namely, the purchase of good 
and instructive books. These are among the most 
durable of possessions. The proverb well says, " The 
most lasting monuments are those of paper." They 
employ much and various labour, and the buyers pro- 
cure a store which may first benefit themselves and 
their connexions, and if dispersed after they are gone 
from this world, will go on cheap terms into other 
hands, to be again communicating, perhaps in suc- 
cessive transfers, important knowledge and valuable 
counsels. Jhe writer has seen in the remote moun- 
tain cottage of a Swiss peasant a quarto Bible of 
Luther's version, which had come down through several 
generations, and was still well preserved, though bear- 
ing marks of diligent use by its possessors. 



I 
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vn. 

ON CHRISTIAN MODERATION OB SELF-DENIAL. 

Having offered some hints on expenditure, in the 
aspect of its direct utility, it remains that I treat of it 
in reference to Christian moderation, self-control, or 
self-denial. If our argument has been sound as to 
the necessity and advantage of unequal and diverse 
stations and employments among Christians, it follows 
that there must he some correspondent differences in 
their manner and measure of expense. Some must 
have larger dwellings, more furniture, more of the 
inventions and accommodations of art than others, in 
order .to fulfil their offices, and perform the duties of 
hospitality. But since it would be still possible to 
exercise a very rigorous self-restriction, some reasons 
may be adduced why this appears generally inexpe- 
dient. First, the difference of expense between 
furniture and dress so simple as to attract no special 
notice, and that which will be remarked for its peculiar 
coarseness and commonness, is not so great as to be 
important. There are also, in nature and art, laws 
of symmetry and fitness, which common sense vindi- 
cates, and which Christianity was not sent to infringe. 

If, possessing means to procure a new dress, I wear 
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the old till it be quite faded or threadbare, while my 
poor neighbour needs it, or if I choose a chair of deal 
because it costs less than one of mahogany, while the 
shepherd, the spinner, the seaman, the cabinet-maker, 
the Honduras colonist are thus less employed, — 
I attach an undue importance to these singularities. 
If indeed a right interpretation of Scripture demanded 
this, incidental ill effects should be disregarded; but 
not until that can be proved. For, even if spiritual 
pride were never fostered by such peculiarities, it could 
not be right wholly to neglect the impression which 
they make on prejudiced minds. Christians are en- 
joined to "walk in wisdom toward them that are 
without." If great peculiarities of this kind can 
ever have a good influence unalloyed by evil, it must 
be where they are accompanied by such unquestionable 
strength and largeness of mind and singleness of pur- 
pose, as to rebut the charge or preclude the suspicion 
of pride, affectation or weakness ; being quite a minor 
feature amidst high principles and habits truly ex- 
cellent. In very many cases also, several parties are 
immediately concerned in our domestic economy and 
habits. To so pointed a departure in things of small 
moment, from the customs of society, children and 
near kindred may only accede (if they do so) quite 
unwillingly ; may barely endure proceedings or appear- 
ances which they deem uncalled for and unwise, and 
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may thus be led to despise the judgment of their elders 
and be alienated from their principles altogether. 

Some regard also will be held due, by modest and 
judicious minds, to the examples of wise and devout 
Christians, who have not seen it right so broadly or 
narrowly to deviate from common usage. Nor should 
it be lost sight o£ how good is the influence of those 
specimens of Christian practice, where conscience — if I 
may so speak — acts evenly ; where (to use the phrase 
of painters) all is in good keeping ; — great and plain 
obligations ever in the foreground; smaller matters, 
not indeed forgotten, but kept, always in the shade ; 
where in short there is unostentatious consistency. 

Where the nearest approach is made to this, the 
world is most likely to acknowledge that such a system 
of action is guided by the wisdom from above. 

But what need, it may be said, of such a strain 
of argument, at a period when so many professed 
Christians are chargeable with glaring conformity to 
the world in its luxuries, under the deceptive name of 
comforts ? How readily may your reasonings be mis- 
employed to palliate customs of selfish expense and 
worldly compliance. 

It is impossible, we answer, not to give opportunity 
for perversions. They may be readily drawn or extorted 
from the New Testament itself. If the idle mendicant 
will appeal to the text, "Behold the fowls of the 
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air, they neither sow nor reap : consider the lilies, they 
toil not neither do they spin : " we may lament and 
despise his ahuse of the words ; but his error remains 
with himself. 

It may be further urged by some devoted Christians, 
— our Lord exemplified, and strongly enjoined, a strict 
" self-denial," a " taking up the cross daily," as essen- 
tial to discipleship. It avails not therefore to argue 
from consequences. 

I remark on this, our Saviour no doubt inculcated 
on his followers the duty of submitting even to violent 
death, and of course to all minor penalties and suffer- 
ings, rather than abjure allegiance to Him, rather than 
betray truth and violate conscience. Multitudes in the 
first and many in subsequent ages endured these 
grievous tests, and in some of their milder forms they 
are not unknown to our own times. 

But the "self-denial" which the objector urges, 
involves no such marked alternative. It is merely a 
question of degrees in abstinence from indulgences or 
comforts. 

This abstinence, I apprehend, should extend thus far, 
— that we should deny ourselves whatever is by the 
Scriptural rule unlawful, or is found to be inexpedient 
for ourselves ; and further, even that which might be 
expedient for us, — so far as we believed it to be God's 
will that we should apply it (or the means which might 
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procure it) to other uses; thus affording an example 
of self-control, and strengthening that quality and 
habit by such exercise. But this last-named motive is 
liable to be wrongly proposed and understood. It may 
be superstitiously imagined, that the severer the 
exercise of self-denial the more profitable will it be. 
But such self-denials may be adulterated by the notion 
of self-righteousness and merit. It is notorious that 
. the worst kinds of false religion have expressly 
extolled the most rigorous self-denial, and that they 
are carried to the highest point by Fakeers and 
Voiragees. It will be in reality a greater denial of 
corrupt sel£ — of pride, self-importance, and self-will 
(and even of the senses) — to be strictly and always 
" temperate in all things," studying to regulate our 
whole course of action consistently, than to practise 
at times some much more observable and apparently 
more severe privations. It is impossible also for the 
objector to assign the degree in which such self-denials 
are demanded by the New Testament. The argument 
from consequences has been therefore justifiable. It 
has been shown that good, both secular and religious, 
arises from the occupation by Christians of different 
spheres and positions ; while differences in personal and 
domestic habits to a certain extent necessarily follow ; 
whence we infer that the spirit of the Gospel requires 
expenditure to be modified by these considerations. 
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But does not self-denial, it may be asked, involve 
what is hard and painful 1 Is not this its very essence f 

Undoubtedly it involves the renouncing certain in- 
clinations of our corrupt and earthly nature. But it 
does not thence follow, that this must be to the Christian 
always painful and severe. Even persons unacquainted 
with revealed religion, philosophers and statesmen of 
antiquity, have adopted great simplicity and frugality 
of habits, and 'preferred such a mode of life. But , 
Christian self-denial is of a more comprehensive cha- 
racter. It aims at subjugating the pride of the heart, 
as well as " the desire of the flesh " or of " the eye." 
No doubt the greatest and most painful renunciations 
have been often called for. But a kind of self-denial 
much less severe in particulars, and yet shown to be 
quite real by its universal character, is that which God's 
providence appoints for many. They retain accustomed 
comforts, yet they repress various tastes or inclinations, 
and after all have pride chastised by the feeling that 
both what they renounce and what they accomplish is 
" a very little ; " that, with nothing at all in which to 
glory, there is much cause for thankfulness, and much 
ground of self-abasement. Moreover, when self-denials 
cease to be painful, they do not therefore cease to be 
self-denials. A Christian, acquiring large property, 
will be expected by many to enter a large mansion, to 
procure costly equipages and numerous servants, and to 
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give showy and sumptuous entertainments. But let us 
suppose him to decline this altogether, or very much of 
it, for the sake of applying hoth money and time more 
largely to hotter uses. He may feel at first a reluctance 
to forego some expensive tastes, or may he mortified at 
the unfavourable estimate which the world, and even 
some professed Christians, form of his practice; but 
his principles, even from the first, resist these feelings, 
and ere long they may wholly cease to disturb him. 
Are we to say that he does not deny himself, because 
he has gained in health, in leisure, in the comforts of 
well-doing, and has come decidedly to prefer his choice ? 
Would it not have been the natural dictate of corrupt 
self-love to expend the superfluous wealth in worldly 
gratifications, or covetously to amass it ? If neither be 
done, surely there is that denial of natural selfishness, 
which is the true self-denial. If other principles and 
habits, forming a " second,nature," quite overcome and 
suppress it, shall it therefore be said that corrupt self- 
love is not denied ? 

Hence we may infer, that the objection to a moderate 
use of this world's advantages, in a guarded proportion 
to such means as Providence allots, cannot be sustained 
on the plea that self-denial necessarily involves hard- 
ship. On the other hand, it is most certain that the 
petty ambition of display, and conformity to the world's 
wrong habits, fashions, and maxims, too often found 
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connected with religious professions (and sometimes 
mixed with affected sanctimonious phrases), justly 
excites the sarcasm of the irreligious, and sadly detracts 
from the respect and good influence which Christian 
consistency can alone secure. Neither must it ever he 
forgotten, that the self-denials of persons in narrow 
circumstances are much more difficult, and much more 
beyond suspicion as to motive, than those of the 
wealthy. The widow's " two mites " will always re- 
mind us, that liberality and self-denial are great in 
proportion to the^ deep poverty " of the giver. And it 
should produce, in those whose lot is that of ease and 
affluence, an utter self-denial of pride and vain glory, to 
consider how much greater, in most respects than theirs, 
are the gifts and sacrifices of the pious poor; how 
much less likely to be tinctured by ostentation, how 
much more probably made " in singleness of heart." 



VIII. 

ON VARIOUS APPLICATIONS OF WEALTH. 

In a former passage, those persons were stated to be 
rich, who, after supporting themselves and their house- 
holds suitably, have a proportionate surplus to apply to 
optional uses. The fact and the degree of wealth must 
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be measured, not so much by what the party receives, 
as by what he can spare. He who has only three 
hundred pounds a year, but so adjusts his expenses 
that he can make a quite optional use of fifty, is richer 
and more at ease than his neighbour receiving a thou- 
sand, who can spare nothing from the demands which 
his style of living brings upon his ampler income. 
And the family at the Manor, with two thousand of 
yearly rent, but with a scale of expense which demands 
only three-fourths of that sum, is far richer than that 
of the Park, whose annual ten thousand supports with 
great difficulty the town and country establishment. 
These are mere truisms : but truisms to which not a 
few are very blind in practice. Wherever there is an 
accession of property, or where annual resources are 
being augmented by commercial or professional success, 
it is happy to resolve on being thus really rich. It 
can be no wise or Christian consequence, that because 
means are enlarged, the establishment must be so. If 
it were previously on the footing of comfort with sim- 
plicity, why should it be conspicuously and expensively 
altered? Some change may be, in certain instances, 
proper ; but it should be measured as by the eye of a 
faithful steward, careful to consider what his Lord 
would have him to do. 

Persons who have no such principle or habit, but 
who spend their whole resources as selfish inclination 
I 
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or the world may dictate, draw on themselves frequently 
more of the unchosen self-denials which wisdom in 
great part escapes, while they feel also the insufficiency 
for happiness, or even for contentment, of those in- 
dulgences which they may still crave to multiply. 

One has sometimes been led to wonder, that more 
of our opulent nobility and gentry do not — were it 
only with an eye to enjoyment and to reputation — 
forsake the beaten track of fashionable expense, and 
adopt that simple style of life which would set free 
many annual thousands for beneficent and popular uses. 
One great impediment to this seems to consist in the 
habit which has so much prevailed in our own country 
of building sumptuous family residences, which become 
in some sort inseparable from the rank and ancestry of 
the owner. Such mansions have been expressly adapted 
for the most costly hospitalities and displays ; and the 
omission of these would be felt to disagree with the 
architects' and decorators' designs, and with the owners' 
position. This difficulty has been felt, not merely in 
the very highest ranks, but in several degrees beneath 
them. 

Attachment to the works and homes of forefathers 
is natural and commendable. But those who meditate 
the erection or enlargement of a sumptuous mansion 
would do well to consider the burden they may lay 
an their descendants, if not on themselves. A costly 
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monument for the dead occasions no expense to suc- 
cessors. But a spacious ornamented structure for the 
living entails a system which it is difficult to change. 

The position in which that self-denying luxury (of 
a freely disposable surplus, and the disposal of it to 
excellent uses) is the least attainable, will of course be 
where income is itself diminishing, or where, if even 
stationary, the claims of a family virtually lessen it. 

The progress of civilization, also, it is to be feared, 
inasmuch as it tends to generate new and artificial 
wants, must render such a plan of conduct more diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless, sound Christian education should 
impress the emptiness of many factitious advantages, 
and inspire quite other tastes than those of weak self- 
indulgence or vain ostentation. It should be observed 
also, that although showy living and an expensive re- 
ception of guests may occasionally attract superiors in 
rank, and be adopted from that motive, no real influence 
or estimation with such superiors is thus acquired, unless 
they are persons whom it is not worth an effort to attach. 
That scale of expenditure will alone conciliate respect 
and confidence from the wise, in which Christians are 
seen to be not biassed by a self-indulgent temper or a 
ear of contempt on the one hand, nor by scrupulous- 
ness or love of singularity on the other ; keeping quite 
within that line which general opinion might warrant, 
by abstaining from several kinds and degrees of expense 
i2 
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in which others may indulge. Whatever be their rank 
or station, a difference will be clearly seen, though not 
affectedly or vainly exhibited, between their scheme of 
expenditure and that of people " of the world." Such 
appear to be the general principles on which Christians 
should commonly act. To assign rules as to the shares 
of income which should be spent in particular ways, or 
the share which should be laid by, where it is right to 
accumulate any, we feel to be impracticable : so much 
depending not merely on the whole amount, but on 
office, rank, profession, number and character of 
children, local or family claims, and various circum- 
stances which cannot be defined. It is obvious, that a 
man of very large means, peculiarly situated, might give 
half his income to charities, with less self-denial, and 
with more of Christian equity, than one of very small 
means could alienate a tenth of his little income from 
his wife and children for the like uses. 

There are some very peculiar cases ; such as that of a 
large property suddenly acquired by bequest, or rapidly 
augmented by a flow of prosperity in lucrative pursuits ; 
that also of a possessor of property who is childless, 
and whose kindred, if he have such, do not need, or do 
not merit it. From such hands, we doubt not, proceed 
some of those munificent anonymous gifts with which 
public charities and institutions have been frequently 
enriched, and which so unequivocally evince the actings 
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of Christian faith and love. Prom the same sources, 
also, we may expect unconcealed benefactions, causing 
their " light," whom Providence has made its almoners, 
to " shine before men." 

The recent example of Mr. Peabody's munificent gift 
will surely have some noble imitators ; else nobility will 
hardly uphold its honour and precedence. 

But, to return to the more general application of 
these principles, there can be no doubt that great mo- 
deration in personal and social indulgences, — a mode of 
life dearly distinguishable from that of the votaries of 
the world, — is alone consistent with Christian principle, 
and will be highly beneficial in the way of influence 
and example, in whatever grade of the community this 
example is offered. Especially when the noble and 
wealthy, or those who approach that circle, present a 
pattern of unaffected simplicity in their habits, with a 
view at once to a more real independence, and the 
attainment of larger means of well-doing ; and when 
they are seen actually thus to employ a large share of 
the means so reserved, such conspicuous instances 
operate in a sphere of great and wide importance. But 
even the humblest artisan, regulating his wants and 
wishes by the same principles, becomes a model to the 
classes among whom he is situated ; nor can the lesson 
be wholly without effect. 

It may be asked, — When the Christian has reserved . 
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a certain sum for purposes of direct beneficence, in 
what ways and proportions will he do well to allot it ? 
How much to the support of religion in his own land 
and of missions abroad, respectively? What to the 
sick and infirm at their own dwellings? What to 
hospitals and penitentiaries ? What to provide labour for 
the destitute ? What for the instruction of untaught 
children ? 

We apprehend that, if the fact were ascertainable, 
such of these good works as, in proportion to their 
utility, are generally or locally least supported, should 
obtain the largest aid. But the rule fails, from its 
being often impossible to ascertain the real comparative 
utility of different works of beneficence. This depends 
on God's will and blessing, and then on secondary 
causes without number. There are, indeed, persons 
who always view their one chosen and favourite object 
in the strongest light, and all others with too much 
indifference; and this may sometimes be a desirable 
concentration of mind, producing increased energy; 
yet, indulged beyond a certain point, it may grow to a 
morbid exaggeration of the claims of that one object, 
which will not influence favourably either the judgment 
or feelings of the impartial. 

In the broad fields of well-doing it perhaps rather 
behoves most persons " to sow " (though it can be but 
a little) " beside " divers " waters," not knowing eer- 
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tainly which seeds of charity shall prosper, either this 
or that, or whether they both shall be alike good. 
Much influence may be fitly allowed to local repre- 
sentations and requests. The wisdom from above is 
described as being " easy to be entreated," as well as 
"full of mercy and good fruits." Yet this must be 
carefully distinguished from a weak reluctance to refuse 
solicitation, where other more worthy or more urgent 
objects, or such as fall more within mr province, pre- 
ferably demand our succour. Indeed, it is in some 
respects matter for regret, that associations and soli- 
citations for objects confessedly good have become so 
numberless, as to leave (even if but a small portion 
of them are complied with) little place for free self- 
suggested charities ; and also that part of the task or 
duty concerning alms consists necessarily in frequent 
refusal, in order to keep to the selection of what our 
resources admit and what our judgment prefers. This 
is a necessity which tends to blunt and deaden benevo- 
lent affections, because it induces and confirms a habit 
of refusal, and the sense of distaste at being continually 
pressed by competing requests, each of which urges its 
peculiar claim, but of which only a minor part can be 
acceded to. 

An important inquiry oonnects itself with this sub- 
ject, as to the duty of secresy in almsgiving, or of 
openness and publicity. The precept, of our Saviour, 
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" Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to 
be seen of them ; but when thou doest an alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth," if 
detached wholly from its context and the rest of Scrip- 
ture, and literally interpreted, appears a plain injunc- 
tion of the utmost possible secresy. But our Lord was 
speaking of hypocrites: mere stage-players, aiming to 
be seen of men in the parts and works of devotion and 
beneficence. He commands His followers solemnly to 
beware of their character and aim. And the latitude 
of interpretation to which we are compelled in the im- 
mediate context, enjoining absolute secresy in prayer, 
distinctly suggests the like in respect to alms. Besides 
which, we have those other words, " Let your light so 
shine before men, that they, seeing your good works, 
may glorify your Father which is in heaven." No good 
works are more directly suited thus to influence others, 
than acts of open but humble and unassuming be- 
neficence : while the absence of these forms a blot and 
defect, especially in the character of the rich, which 
will be held a strong testimony against the reality of 
their faith. 

With these conclusions the records of the primitive 
Church agree. The alms-deeds of Dorcas do not appear 
to have been concealed. " All the widows," after her 
decease, showed the garments which she had made for 
them. Thus her good works had been " manifest before- 
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hand," at least to the parties benefited, and probably to 
the Church at large. So, when Joses sold a possession, 
and brought the money and laid it at the Apostles' feet, 
it appears that this and similar acts were open, and 
taken cognisance of by the Church at Jerusalem. These 
facts conduce to show that the precept of our Lord was 
not taken by His inspired followers to inculcate secresy 
universally, but chiefly as a warning against hypocrisy 
and vain glory : a warning certainly at no time super- 
fluous : for are we not often conscious of an undue 
regard to human opinion in gifts which are open or 
public ; and even when made secretly, have we never 
detected the lurking inclination that they might in- 
directly become known, at least to a selected few ? 

Unless alms could be made always impenetixtbly 
secret, there may be as much, or even much more, in 
their privacy, as in their publicity, to foster wrong 
motives. 

But impenetrable secresy would require the seeming 
refusal of all solicitation; and the precept, " Give to him 
that asketh," must be thus interpreted — refuse him that 
asketh, and transmit your aid so secretly that neither 
the receiver nor the bearer shall learn whence it came. 
How strained and perverse would be such a procedure, 
involving a breach of truth, in meeting requests with a 
pretended denial, and wounding the spirit of a sufferer 
in order to obey the letter of a supposed command ! 
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The great point, whether in private or public be- 
neficence, is the exercise of watchfulness as to our 
ruling and determining motive; and no sincere Christian 
will be slow to acknowledge, that in this there is ever 
cause for true self-humiliation, constant self-scrutiny, 
and prayer for the purifying and elevating influence of 
the grace of God. Indeed, after our best reflections 
and inquiries on this whole subject, we must feel as 
Christians humbly solicitous for divine enlightenment 
and guidance, that our individual course, frequently 
dubious and sometimes perplexing, may be influenced 
and ruled by the Wisdom from above, and that as 
stewards we may at last (notwithstanding many errors 
and defects) be mercifully accounted faithful. 



ESSAY IV. 
CONSCIENCE AND ITS PERVERSIONS. 

There are persons religiously brought up, who, from 
their first years, have in a measure respected conscience, 
and have been, more or less, feelingly awake to their 
own deviations from its dictates, or revolts against 
them. Such persons, if they afterwards experience 
Christian renovation of heart, which involves a much 
deeper sense of transgression, still — being unable to 
look back to a time when they utterly scorned or per- 
verted conscience, and cherished a blind self-approbation 
as before God — are prone to marvel at, and scarcely to 
think credible, the existence of a thoroughly seared or 
distorted conscience ; or of a real reliance on personal 
merit, before the Omniscient Judge. But stubborn 
facts may convince them, that they have not duly con- 
ceived or considered what palpable moral perversions 
and self-delusions the human heart can entertain. 
" Passion and interest " (Dr. Chalmers remarks) " are 
sometimes powerful enough to obscure our perception 
even of mathematical and historical truths, as well as 
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of moral distinctions. It is thus, for instance (as to 
the latter), that mercantile cupidity has blinded many 
a reckless adventurer to the enormous injustice of the 
slave-trade ; and that the robbery, which if prosecuted 
only for the sake of individual gain, would have ap- 
peared to all under an aspect of most revolting selfish- 
ness, puts on the guise of patriotism, when a whole 
nation is led by a career of daring heroism to the 
spoliations of conquest." 1 

We may specify some examples in illustration. 

I have read, in the work of a traveller in Italy, the 
narrative of his visit to one of the prisons there, where, 
among other convicts, was a noted brigand, well known 
for very numerous acts of murder. This man was 
urged by his confessor to observe strictly a certain fast* 
which at the time he had special motives to excuse 
himself from keeping. The visitor ventured to ask 
him whether he would account the murders which he 
had perpetrated, or the breaking of the prescribed fast, 
to be the greater sin ; and he answered promptly, " For 
me, I doubt not, to refuse the fast would be the greater." 

But murder, instead of being deemed a crime, has 
been reckoned highly meritorious. Jacques Clement, 
the assassin of Henry III. of France, prepared himself 
for the deed " by fasting and the Sacraments." A 
narrative of his " martyrdom " was published. He was 
1 Bridgewater Treatises, voL L p, 85. 
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extolled from pulpits, and even invoked as a saint. 1 
So Jean Chastel, who aimed a death-blow at Henri IV. 
declared on his trial that "he had believed himself, 
from previous vices, doomed to perdition, but had hoped 
to have his future sufferings lessened by rendering the 
Church the service of killing the king," showing that 
conscience had been still awake, yet fearfully blinded. 

Thus also Eavaillac, whose repeated strokes proved 
mortal to Henri, deposed in his " mterrogatoire," — " I 
believed that I did well in killing a king who wished 
to war against the Pope. I had visions and revelations. 
I believed that I was serving God. I acknowledge that 
I deceived myself, and that I am guilty of a horrible 
crime." He avowed that on the day of the assassina- 
tion he had gone devoutly to Mass ; he signed one of 
his " interrogatoires," 

1 ' Francois Ravaillac. 

" Que toujours dans mon coeur 

J6sus soit le vainqueur." * 

" the uttermost profanation " (observes Martin) " to 
which the name of Christ had been subjected." 8 Here 
we see exemplified at once the fetal perversion of con- 
science and the revival of its light and power. 

* Notes to Henriade, p. 292, and Martin, Hist, de France, 
torn. x. pp. 159—169. 

* Notes to Henriade, pp. 319, 320. 

* Hist, de France, torn. xi. p. 11. 
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sovereign, the philosopher, and even to the professed 
Christian. In the memoirs of Napoleon at St. Helena 
(by the Count Las Casas), we read these words of the 
ex-emperor, "What influence could man and events 
exercise over me, if bearing my misfortunes as if in- 
flicted by God, I expected to be compensated by Him 
with happiness hereafter ! What rewards have I not a 
right to expect, who have run a career so extraordinary, 
so tempestuous as mine has been, without committing 
a single crime 1 And yet how many might I not have 
been guilty of ? * I can appear before the tribunal of 
God, I can await His judgment, without fear. He 
will not find my conscience stained with the thoughts 
of murder and poisonings, with the infliction of 
violent and premeditated deaths— events so common 
in the history of those whose lives have resembled 
mine. I have wished only for the glory, the power, 
the greatness of France. All my faculties, all my 
moments, all my efforts were directed to the attain- 
ment of that object. These cannot be crimes ; to me 
they appear acts of virtue. What then would be my 
happiness if the bright prospect of futurity presented 
itself to crown the last moments of my existence V n 
We may take further the example of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, a person of far different class and character, 
and we find him, after confession of base vices and 
* Vol. ii. p. 130. 
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offences, addressing this word to the Supreme Being — 
"let any one say to himself, if he dare, I am better 
than that man ;"* which, as La Harpe remarks, is the 
nee plus ultra of human pride. 

And he well adds, " Bousseau forgets, that, in the 
judgment day, conscience will be a pure [undistorted] 
mirror, and each one will there see himself as he truly 
was " [and is]. 

It will doubtless appear startling and unseemly, here 
to adduce the name of one whose character was truly 
venerable, immediately after those of Napoleon and 
Bousseau ; but in so doing I offer what seems the 
crowning proof how great a distortion or obscuration 
of conscience may have place even amidst true and 
strong religious feelings. It is the case of John 
Newton, afterwards the highly esteemed clergyman of 
Olney. 

He writes, in his " authentic narrative," " I never 
knew sweeter or more frequent hours of divine com- 
munion than in my two last voyages to Guinea ; when 
I was either almost secluded from society on ship- 
board, or on shore among the natives. Many a time 
upon these occasions, I have restored the beautiful 
lines of Propertius to their right owner, "Sic ego 
desertis possim bene vivere sylvis? &c. 2 

1 Quoted in La Harpe's " Cours de Litter." torn. xv. p. 276. 
1 Auth. Narr. p. 27. 
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After making three slave-trading voyages, and being 
prevented only by illness from commencing a fourth, 
he records, "During the time I was engaged in the 
slave-trade, I never had the least scruple as to its 
lawfulness. I was, upon the whole, satisfied with it 
as the appointment Providence had marked out for 
me. It is indeed accounted a genteel ( !) employment, 
and is usually very profitable. However I considered 
myself as a sort of gaoler or turnkey; and I was 
shocked with an employment that was perpetually 
conversant with chains, bolts, and shackles. In this 
view I had often petitioned, in my prayers, that the 
Lord, in his own time, would be pleased to fix me in 
a more humane calling." * 

We can hardly fail to be here reminded of St. Paul's 
remarkable statement (Acts xxvi. 9 — 11), "I indeed 
thought with myself," &c. and of our Lord's predictive 
words (John xvi. 2), "Whosoever killeth you will 
think that he doeth God service." One might specu- 
late largely and curiously on the peculiar states of 
mind and causes of perversion in the several cases 
above named ; but my object is only to draw from 
them a fuller conviction of the self-delusions to which 
our nature is prone, and a warning thence against the 
fallacies and false lights which have so misled even 
honest and devout minds ; so that we may feel more 

1 Auth. Narr. p. 30. 
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strongly the importance both of vigilance and prayer 
against " secret faults," — against the manifold " deceit- 
fulness of sin," — against the «e£/-jugglery which shuts 
its eyes to those solemn apostolic warnings — " Chil- 
dren, Let no man deceive you; he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous." "He that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever." 
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METEICAL PEAYERS. 

I. 

Most High, most Holy, who inhabitest 
Eternity, — Almighty, yet on earth 
So little fear'd, — Omniscient One, yet here 
So scantly known — the ever-present Lord 
So much forgotten, — let me thirst to feel 
Thy nearness; Lathing in the Fount of life 
Eternal, prostrating my spirit low 
Before thy halloVd and long-suffering love ; 
Confessing, that wert Thou to mark my sins 
And in heaven's light unveil them, I could ne'er 
Before Thee stand, nor answer for one deed, 
Word, thought, amidst a thousand ! 

Yet, my God, • 
Father of all, my being's only Source, 
And sole Preserver, — sever'd, Lord, from Thee, 
What were existence but a dream of death ? 
Too often have I rent myself away 
From Thee, the' all-glorious light, the primal Good, 
And living death have chosen ; hating light, 
Invoking darkness ! Father, thou art Love, 
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But in my darkness I believM it not. 

Ah what, Lord, can I render — for the proof^ 

Supreme, triumphant proo£ that Love Thou art ? 

What unto Thee, sole Image of the' Unseen 

And Brightness of His glory — mighty Lord, 

Who from the bosom of the Father, cam'st 

An infant here — and then, the man of woes ; 

Rejected, outrag'd, scorn'd, reviTd, betray'd ; 

Who didst endure my griefe, — the chastisement 

Which gives me peace; — Who' hast borne my load of sins, 

And by Thy stripes dost heal me ! 

O my Lord, 
What can I — save accept with grateful heart 
This cup of Thy salvation ? and devote 
To Thee myself — that as Thou hast redeem'd, 
So Thou mayst all the emprise of love fulfil 
And fit me for Thy joy ! 

My God, for this 
In deep humility I ask Thy grace, 
Father of Christ our Lord, in whom the whole 
Blest family of heaven and earth is nam'd ! 
O grant me to be strengthen'd with all might 
By Thy own Spirit's energy, that Christ 
May dwell within this heart, and that by faith 
His glory apprehending, my whole self 
Henceforth be to His heavenly image chang'd ! 
To Thee, God, my inmost soul is known ; 
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scatter all its darkness ; rend away 

The 1 obscuring veil ; awake me, ere too late, 

To the clear beams of truth ! Thou knowst my fears, 

The deep solicitudes which on this mind 

Press wearily : Thou bidd'st me, Lord, on Thee 

Cast all my care. — I would do so. Thy power 

To awaken, to invigorate, to revive, 

My soul hath own'd ; this soul I now commit, 

And all whom most I love, in lowly hope 

To Thee my Lord, — for these our fleeting days, 

And for that awful boundless life to come ! 



n. 

O teach me Thee to know, — who me for aye 
Profoundly knowest ! Let me own in Thee 
My spirit's health, my Comforter, my joy, 
Light of mine eyes ! Come, cheerer of my heart, 
Aid me to love Thee ! O divine Delight 
And Solace, be my Lord, my life, my all ! 
Let me but find Thee near, and with embrace 
Adoring, clasp my treasure ! — Everblest 
Eternal, bid my inmost soul possess 
Thee its supreme Consoler ; evermore 
My rock, my hope, my refuge, my strong tower ; 
That I may joy in Thee, without whom nought 
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Is good or joyous ! Open Thou mine ear 

By Thy own word, than polish'd shaft more keen ! 

— Intone, great Lord, with Thy all-potent voice ; 

Let ocean roar in fulness, and wide earth 

Be at Thine utterance mov'd ! O Lord illume 

These eyes with heavenly unapproached Light, 

Light which shall earth's low vanities eclipse, 

Light inaccessible ! Send one pure ray 

Thy Holy Self to manifest ! Refine 

My earthly taste to imbibe that plenitude 

Of sweetness, which Thy own benignity 

Reserves for them that love ! 

Give, Lord, a soul 
To know, a heart to adore, an intellect 
Which to Thy joy-inspiring presence cleaves ! 
O let my love, by changeless wisdom ruTd, 
Be fix'd on Thee ! life who my life hast given, 
Without whom it expires, — by whom I rise 
Toward Thy blest home of holiness and bliss, — 
Sever'd from whom I perish, — Thou in whom 
Is my true joy, without whom hopelessness, — 
Teach me to feel Thee nigh, and self dethrone, 
Existing but in Thee ! be Thou nigh 
Within this mind and heart, upon this tongue ; 
Nigh to mine ear, nigh with effectual help, 
For now I languish ; yea my spirit dies ; 
Except the precious memory of Thy name 
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Revive me : then shall I be satisfied 
When thou my Life, in glory dost appear ! 

My soul aspires and faints ! It longs to rise 
To its one Portion, its exceeding joy ! 
wherefore hide Thy face 1 Because in flesh 
None can see God and live. Ah let me then 
Depart that I may gaze on Thee ! or gaze 
And so depart ! Be this my wish supreme, 
Soon to go hence, and be with Christ ! O Lord, 
Receive my spirit ! Giver of all bliss, 
Attract this soul to Thee ! 

light of mine eyes 

Each dark recess illumine ! Voice of God 

Make melody within me ! Word of Life 

Revivify my soul ! its inmost depths 

Pervade, — that I may know and trust and love ! 

Lord, if I love Thee not, it is because 

I know not Thee ! The light in darkness shines, 

But the dense shadows apprehend it not. 

Save me, good Lord ! — author of heavenly light — 

From being enamour'd of this evil world 

And so thine enemy ! Dispel the shades 

That veil Thy truth ! Whoe'er Thee fully knows, 

He needs must love Thee, and himself forget ; 

Than self love Thee more truly, self renounce, 

Thee prize, in Thee rejoice. 

Ah, therefore, Lord, 
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I love not with such fervour as I ought 
Because I dimly know Thee, and from Thee 
To outward snares declining, though I need 
None else but Thee, sink to low worthless aims, 
And, choosing emptiness, grow empty there. 
My spirit amidst vain and transient things 
Roams ill at ease ; as thought and word confess. 
O Thou who dwellest in the holy place, 
Changeless in bliss and grandeur, take this heart, 
This wandering heart, and bind it to Thy throne ! 



ILL 

O wretched that I am ! How can I reach 
Thy holiness ! None, save Thyself, is good ; 
Thou, Lord, the eternal light, and I the blind ; 
Thou the great Healer, I the sick ; Thyself 
The true essential Life, and I the dead ! 
What dare I say 1 Thy creature perisheth ; — 
Thy hands once fashion'd me ; the same dear hands 
Were pierc'd for my redemption : 

Lord, I pray 
Despise not Thy own handiwork ! Behold 
(I still entreat) the wounds in those dear hands : 
There hast Thou graven my name ! In mercy scan 
That wondrous legend, and Thy creature save ! 
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To Thee my spirit sighs ! Thou didst create, 
Lord, re-create ! veritable life, 
Eevivify, restore, and save me now, 
For mortal days are as a fading dream. 
O what is man that he presumes to speak 
To his Creator 1 — Spare Thy servant, Lord, 
Who uttereth words to Thee ! 

His pressing need 
Compels him. Sorrows, sins, calamities 
Urge me to approach Thy Throne ! 

Diseas'd, I cry 
To the Divine Physician ; blind, I haste 
To the restoring Light, dying I thirst 
For the true life. O Saviour, look on me 
With Thy life-giving glance ! Son of David, 
Have mercy ! Fount of all compassions, save 
The helpless ! light of light, await the blind, 
Stretch forth Thy healing hand, and in Thy beams 
Let him have light ! Thou that ever liVst, 
Upraise the dead ! 

Ah, what am I who call, 
Great Lord, on Thee ! A weak and sinful man, 
Born to the doom of brief mortality, 
And like the beasts that perish ! 

What once more 
Am I ? — a gulf of darkness, meriting 
Contempt — distress'd — in anguish soon to die? 
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What am 1 1 — blind, poor, naked, subjected 
To wants and sorrows — who at once ignore 
My entrance and my exit, whose few days 
Flit like a shadow, and whose little life 
Drops like a withering flower. 

So when we deem 
Our day secure, we sink, and hope is gone. 
Behold, Lord, these ills how great ! 

To thee 
I cry, ere life expire, that my vex'd soul 
May find in Thee her fortress and her stay. 
Help, Lord, with whom is everlasting strength ! 
holy Saviour, Thy frail child uphold ! 
Come, Light and Glory, through my soul infuse 
Thyself, Thy life, which death can ne'er destroy ! 



IV. 

Most holy Light, Invisible, whose ray 
The deep recesses of man's heart pervades, 
Thick darkness veils my mind. let Thy beams 
Of truth and grace dispel it. 

Sovereign Word, 
Creative, without whom nought is ; — who erst 
Didst say, Let light be, and light was — command 
Thy blessed light for me ! Without it, Lord, 
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There is no truth ; but error, vanity, 
Confusion, and self-ignorance. heal 
The inly blind ; guide from the realm of death 
To wisdom's ways, the ways of pleasantness ; 
That heavenly wisdom all whose paths are peace ! 
God, the Word, who art the Eternal Light, 
The Way, the Truth, the Life, teach me to shun 
Delusion, darkness, ruin ! — Sanctify 
My Spirit, Lord, that it may praise and love 
Thee with supremest homage ; and by faith 
Keach Thy blest home on high — from earth and sin 
Uprising, evermore to abide with Thee ! 



Behold, Lord, my foes have wrought their will ; 

Have wounded and enslaVd this soul, because 

I had forsaken Thee ; bereft of life 

Divine and spiritual ! Lord, my Hope, 

My Strength, my Light, in Thy compassion aid, 

Revive, renew me ! Let my enemies 

Be scattered ; confirm my life in Thee ! 

Those foes have led me captive : I was bound 

And lov'd the bondage : I was inly blind, 

And chose the blindness : bound in glittering chains, 

And sought the slavery : deem'd bitter sweet, 
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And the sweet bitter : sank in wretchedness, 
And own'd it not : all this because my life 
Was sever'd, Lord, from Thee, the Eternal Word, 
By whom all things consist ! 

let me cleave 
Unto Thy glorious sel£ Immortal One, 

That thou mayst hold my souL Alas, estranged 
Prom Thee, I quite had perish'd ; but that Thou 
Who mad'st me, didst renew ! 

1 plung'd in sin, 
But Thou didst stoop to me ! Madly I fell, 
But Thou, Lord, didst upraise ! In ignorance 

I grop'd, and Thou gaVst light ! 

O Source of good, 
Unite me with Thyself and let my soul 
Repose in Thee for ever, sharing all 
The treasures of Thy holiness and joy ! 



VI. 

Show me what boundless cause, my God, have I 
To praise and love Thee ! O convince my soul 
Of its inviolable bond to live 
For Thy good pleasure ! 

Speak, Sovereign Lord, 
With awful gracious voice to the* inner ear 
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Of this poor wandering spirit ! Teach and save ! 

Thee would I glorify, who didst create 

From nothingness, who didst illumine all 

My darkness, and resuscitate my soul 

When dead in its transgression ; who from days 

Of infency hast nourish'd me with gifts, 

And circled with Thy own protecting shield, 

Albeit defiTd with sin ! 

Almighty King, 
Who hast the key of David, who dost ope 
The door of mercy which none dares to shut, 
Open, I pray to me ! Thy heavenly gates 
Of light unfold, and let me enter there ; 
With a full heart confessing how Thy grace 
Abounding, hath redeem'd my fallen soul 
From misery's dark abyss. 

O Lord, my God, 
How excellent Thy name in all the earth, 
Thy glory above the heavens ! Ah, what is man 
That Thou shouldst stoop to him ? 

Hope of Thy saints, 
Tower of their strength, my Life, my Light, my Joy, 
let me love Thee with my inmost heart, 
Who first hast loved me I Wherefore was this 
That Thou didst love me, didst my being give, 
And then each moment with paternal care 
Uphold it ! What, glorious Lord, my claim 

L 
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Or my desert, that it hath pleasM Thee 
To call me to existence ? Nothing was, 
And Thou, Lord, didst create ; — create to* what ? 
Not to a dewdrop, or a spark of fire ; 
Not to mere sentient life ; but to a self- 
Discerning mind ; and, loftier far, with power 
To think of THEE ! yet a few steps below 
Thine angels, who in awful vision gaze, 
While I by faith adore ! 

But, gracious Lord, 
Ere long the perfect comes, the partial fades, 
And we behold Thy full orb'd brightness ! 

What, 
Forbids Thy saints — the sharers of Thy joy — 
Then to attain a glorious parity 
With angels 1 Are they not made heirs of God, 
United with the eternal Son, and thus 
By holy Oneness rais'd to rank divine $ 
This is man's high peculiar dignity, 
That the celestial Word, the Light of Light 
Became incarnate ; and the eyes of men 
Beheld His glory ! When I glory, Lord, 
Be it alone in Him, and when my heart 
Exults, in Him be still my life, my bliss, 
My all ! In Him adopted, who is One 
With Thee, I come and urge my filial plea, 
And laud Thy name who mad'st me capable 
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Of that blest hope and privilege sublime 
To be a child of God ! why to me 
The priceless boon 1 Thy mercy, Lord, alone 
Confers it. O bestow more ample grace 
That with new thankfulness my soul may rise 
To adore the boundless riches of Thy love ! 



VII. 

Almighty Lord, Thy hand created all 
In heaven and earth ; the loftiest angels there, 
The tiniest insects here. None else can form 
The budding leaf, or make the atom frame 
Be vital ; but, for Thee, was it no more 
To bring by number forth the shining host 
Of stars, than call to life the lowliest flower ! 
Whate'er Thou wiliest, is. 

I also sprang 
From Thy creative word. But what am I 
To praise Thee ! Lord, Thy glory was before 
My being, and Thy holiest majesty, 
By eyes and ears unmeasur'd, unconceiVd, 
Abideth. Creatures fade : but Thou endur'st 
Eternally. Who, then, shall praise Thee 1 — he 
Who knows he ne'er can reach Thy glories ? Thou 
l 2 
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Thyself shalt glorify ! and all our praise 
From Thee must flow ; yet we too oft have sought 
Vain praise from dying men, and lost as oft 
The prize we coveted ; the empty grasp'd, 
And miss'd the everduring. 

Holy Lord, 
Whose glories are supreme, without Thine aid 
I cannot praise Thee ! Shall mortality, 
Which breathes to-day, and on the morrow falls, 
Extol the Eternal 1 Shall the sinner laud 
The Holiest 1 Let Thy own Omnipotence, 
Thy wisdom infinite, Thy godlike grace 
And clemency, exalt Jehovah's name ! 
I, Thy frail creature, will rejoice in hope 
Beneath Thy shadow ! O All-merciful, 
Let not him perish in the fatal bonds 
Of sin, whom Thy own goodness iram'd ! 

Alas! 
Hast Thou made man in vain ? 

Thou didst create ! 
Eule whom Thy power created ! 

Scorn not, Lord, 
Thy wondrous work ! Except Thou guard and guide 
I sink in uttermost ruin ! Help me now, 
Help ever, lest I perish ! Let that love 
Which mov'd Thee to create, impel to bless ; • 
And Thy right hand to save ! Let the same grace 
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Achieve our full salvation, which hath wrought 
The marvel of existence ! Lord, Thou art 
^Essential Love, — nor shorten'd is Thine arm, 
INor Thine ear heavy that Thou canst not hear. 
O take the sins away, which, have estrang'd 
Hy soul from Thee ! The darkness, Lord, dispel ! 
Raise me from death to life ; from vanities, 
To verities divine ; from this frail state 
To that immortal bliss which is Thy own ! 



VIII. 



the sad darkness which environs me 

In this our prison house ! Voice of the Lord, 

Speak, and Thy light shall dawn ! Let the dry soil 

Of this unfruitful heart bring forth the blade, 

The ear, the grain ! My Father and my God, 

Without Whom all is death — leave me not 

To thoughts malign, and eyes of haughtiness ; 

Take from me ill desires, nor yield me up 

To an irreverent and sterile mind ; 

But make this heart Thy home ; these eyes unseal, 

And give true wisdom ! 

Lord, Thine eyelids try 
Each child of man ! Expel and banish all 
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My vain corrupt desires, by the rich grace 
Laid up for them who fear Thee ; that my soul 
May thirst for living waters, and escape 
The world's polluted streams ! I crave of Thee 
Divine effectual succour, lest I fall 
Before my foes ; let Thy salvation, Lord, 
Triumph within me, lest thine enemies 
And mine cast bitter scorn ! Arise, my Xing, 
My Kock, my Fortress ; let who hate Thee flee 
Before Thy face ! as wax before the flame 
Disperse them, while within Thy arms I hide, 
Glad with Thy children's joy. 

All gracious Lord, 
True Father of the fatherless, expand 
Thy sheltering wings, that we may rest beneath ! 
Keeper of Israel, Thou who slumberest not, 
O be our strength and ever-during shield 
Against the sleepless adversary's might, 
Wily to ensnare, relentless to destroy ! 



IX. 

O Light Divine, Immutable, Supreme, 

By whom created lights are all bedimm'd, 

Eclips'd, — absorb me in the bright abyss 

Of Thy own splendour ! Leave me not, I pray, 
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Lest shades of evil gather, and the deeds 
Of darkness multiply I 

Lord, without Thee 
All is but dark and evil : nothing good 
Apart from its primaeval source divine ! 
I feel, Lord, and confess where'er I am, 
Without Thee it is ill ; hoth all around 
And all within : the fulness of Thy gifts 
Sever'd from Thee, my God, is penury. 
When Thou in Thy true glories art reveal'd, 
Then shall my soul he satisfied. 

Till then 
I can but own my miseries. 

While involVd 
In aims all transient, shifting, multiform, 
Where fulness is but toil, and poverty 
Pretends abundance, still my soul hath sought 
The manifold, and still been unrefresh'd, 
Not finding Thee, the one unchangeable 
And indivisible Good. 

Possessing Thee 
No more I need ; can ne'er be destitute ; 
Own in Thyself my loftiest wish fulfiUU 
But ah, pernicious error, when this heart, 
Wide wandering from its portion and its joy, 
Pursues the world's mean emptiness. 

The world 
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Allures me, and I faint ! 

ThoU) Lord, dost call, 
And I revive. 

Yet this weak heart perverse, 
Oft seeks the valueless ; rejects Thy cure, 
And courts disease ! Physician of the soul, 

heal me, that I may o'erflow in praise 
To my ador'd Eedeemer ; may recount 
From a full heart the ceaseless benefits 

With which through earliest, and in latest days, ' . 
Thy hand hath crown'd me. For Thy mercy's sake 
Abandon not whom Thou didst summon forth 
From nothingness ! Thou didst my soul redeem 
When perishing and dead ; didst stoop to death, 
Put on our frail mortality, assume 
Though King of Kings, a servant's lowly guise, 
To ransom captive souls. 

That I might live, 
Didst Thou, my Lord, endure and vanquish death. 

1 perish'd and was lost, sold under sin ; 
Thou earnest to deliver, and Thy love 
Pour'd forth its precious life-blood for the lost 
More than Thyself thou lovedst me ! Thy will 
Was, for my sake to expire ; at that dear cost 
Kescuing my soul from exile, bondage, death, 

And woes extreme 1 Thou calTdst me by my name 
And seaTdst me with Thy blood, that nevermore 
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I might forsake that Kansomer, who once 
Endur'd the Cross, to save ! 

* wilt thou not 

Pour on this heart the hallow'd oil of grace, 
And as my Christ, the Anointed Lord, confer 
Thy renovating unction 1 Hast Thou not 
Upon Thy hand engraven this poor name 
Memorial there for ever — if the while 
I shall remember Thee ? — Thus hath Thy grace, 
Been still, my Lord, prevenient ; from a host 
Of fearful perils hath it screen'd my soul ! 
When I have madly strayed, good Shepherd, Thou 
Didst lead me gently back ; when ignorant 
And foolish, didst instruct me ; when I fell, 
Didst rescue ; when in tribulation sunk, 
Wert still my solace ! Even from despair 
Hast thou uprais'd, and if awhile I stood, 
It was Thine arm upheld me : I advanc'd 
Because led on by Thee ! — in sleeping hours 
Art Thou my guardian, and in hours of prayer 
Inclin'st Thine ear to the weak suppliant's cry ! 
O help me to review Thy mercies, Lord, 
With fervent thankfulness ! let Thy love 
Withdraw them never, but continually, 
Good Lord, sustain the unworthy and the frail, 
Till earth's long warfare cease, and Thy own heaven 
Beceive the ransom'd to their Saviour's joy ! 
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Father of the spirits of all flesh, 
Almighty and Omniscient, Thou whose eyes 
Are ever on the ways of man, assist 

Me to confess my penury ! I dream'd 
That I was somewhat ; when in truth I was 
Mere nought; and on my fancied wisdom lean'd 
Which was hut folly. 

Now, Lord, I discern 
That without Thee, and Thy celestial gifts, 

1 can do nothing ! Me didst Thou forsake 
That I myself might learn ; who vainly strove 
For self sufficiency. 

Soon as Thy strength 
Withdrew, I fell ; and thus perceiVd Thy power ; 
Mine was the fall : restoring might is Thine. 

Lord, Thou hast given me light, and I hehold 
This life a long temptation ; and that none 
Can glory as self-justified ! All good 
Must he Thy hoon ; the evil hut our own. 
The goodness, and the glory, Lord, are Thine ; 
And who would arrogate these to his poor sel£ 
Is hut a rohher. Never let me fall 
Into that guilt ! Honour to Thee helongs, 
To us confusion. But Thy grace ahounds 
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Tow'rd the most destitute. Therefore I own 

Myself all vanity, a soil which bears 

$o fruit without Thy blessing. Aught I had 

Or can have, is from Thee. If e'er I stood 

It was by thy own might ; and when I fell 

'Twas my own sin and weakness. 'Not had I 

E'er risen from the deep pit and miry clay, 

Save by thy mighty arm. My soul adores 

Thy mercy, which can free me from all woes, 

Rescuing from ruin past, inciting now 

To good, forewarning against future snares. 

Had not that mercy fenc'd my path, the load 

Of guilt were yet more crushing ; for against 

No sin which man hath wrought is man secure. 

If He forsake, who made us and sustains, 

Who shall repel the tempter ? who can foil 

The infernal foe, Almighty Lord, but Thou ? 

succour us against his thousand wiles 

Unceasing ; quench the venom of his darts, 

Break every fatal snare, and let my soul 

Escape the fowler ; then shall thanks unfeign'd 

And fervent, celebrate Thy rescuing love, 

And blood-bought victory crown Thy feeblest child ! 
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XI. 



O Lord, to whom my spirit breathes its prayer, 
In all the fulness of thy clemency 
Make haste to help ! Visit my captive soul 
With thy divine compassion ! Least I am 
Of all thy children, and confess myself 
Unworthiest ; yet, Lord, for Thy mercies' sake, 
Accept me ! 

Who can open, if Thou bar 
The door of hope % And should thy power reduce 
All Thou hast made to nothingness, what arm . 
Could check thy mighty will ? 

But, Lord, spurn not 
Him whom Thou didst create ! 

Had I no trust 
In Thee, I were the victim of despair ! 
Thou seest me languish, as a withering leaf 
Fades on the stalk, and trembles ere it fall. 
Yet crush it not ; for Thou hast long proclaimed 
Thy will to save ! 

My will and power are none ; 
But Thou wilTst my salvation ! Let that hand 
Which wrought the wonders of the earth and heavens, 
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I Fulfil thy holy pleasure ! Bid me not 
Sink in destruction, but impart new life, 
life spiritual, a holy life like thine ! 
Whene'er I trusted in my native strength 
Or virtue, my best efforts have been vain. 
But Thou hast taught me now to look for power 
From Thee alone ; since it is not in man 
To achieve his purpose or direct his steps. 
I pray Thee, save me, for Thy mercy's sake 
In Jesus the Beloved, who laid down 
His precious life that dying men might live ! 



XII. 

Father of mercies, look upon this soul 

Laden with heavy woes : I cannot speak 

Its anguish ; I beseech Thee, leave me not, 

Let not the Holy Comforter depart 

For ever ; Thou behold'st the constant gloom 

With which I rise, and which o'erwhelms me still 

Upon my restless couch ! Yet truly, Lord, 

Thee would I serve with gladsome heart and voice, 
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But, ah, I cannot I All my strength, is lost 
For life's hard conflict. O Almighty One, 
Help thou the weak ! Thy sacred Spirit give 
To cheer my deepest griefs ! 

Impart, I pray, 
The blest persuasion that I still am Thine 
In life and death ; and that no earthly ills 
Can part me from thy love ! Forsake me not, 
But uplift me from the depths, and wake 
Within these failing lips a grateful song ! 
Lord, I believe, help Thou my unbelief ! 
Quench not the smoking flax, the bruised reed 
Break not ! loving Saviour of the lost, 
Author and Finisher of faith, bestow 
Faith's heavenly shield, that it may soon repel 
The fiery darts of the great enemy, 
Till in Thy strength I triumph. 

Then to Thee 
Shall joyful and unmingled praise resound, 
Through endless ages, in the domes of heaven. 
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XTTT. . 
GOOD FRIDAY. 

Saviour, draw the intent and steadfast gaze 
Of my weak heart, unto that innermost woe 
With which for my sins Thou didst agonize 
In dark Gethsemane ! Ah let the drops, 
The priceless sanguine drops extorted there, 
Pervade so throughly and bedew my soul, 
That all life's hours may realize the might 
Of thine eternal love, and, more than all, 
That life's last hour may heavenly strength obtain 
To be in death all thine ! 

Unite me, Lord, 
By vital faith with Thee ! Into Thy will 
Absorb my own, that I may offer up 
With Thee my feeble and dependent self 
Unto the Father ; from all self-will freed, 
Made acquiescent in whate'er my Lord 
Would have me suffer. Let Thy cleansing blood, 
My every stain of flesh and spirit, quite 
Efface ; and as Thou didst in anguish kneel 
A lowly sufferer, thus my soul cast down 
In true prostration, by Thy Spirit's power, 
From vain imaginings, and giddy heights 
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Of wilfulness and pride ! Help me to watch 
And to intreat, that I succumb no more 
To the assaults of evil : O arouse 
My soul afresh, when, like Thy followers once, 
Slumbering in torpid sorrow. Make at least 
The spirit willing, though the flesh be weak, 
And if in utmost need, or death's dark hour, 
I encounter pangs like Thine, O make me still 
Faithful to Thee ! O ever faithful, Lord, 
Be near me in the dire extremity 
With more than angel's strength ! 

Then intercede, 
My great High Priest, who with strong cries and tears 
Becam'st Thy own oblation. Evermore 
Thy tenderness endures, and ceaseless love 
Compassionates ; for Thou like us wast tried, 
Though sinless ! Help me then in all iny woe 
By Thine atoning griefe ! Lord, impart 
The prayerful vigilance which cannot yield 
To sloth amid the conflict : quicken me 
And prompt and guide in paths of righteousness, 
That I no more may fall, but at the last 
Shout victory o'er the powers of sin and hell, 
Fruit of thy untold pangs, and matchless love ! 
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XIV. 
SUNDAY MORNING. 

Imitated from Schmolck. 
f Wittkommm lieber Tag," dx. 



Hail to thee, honour'd day, of circling days the best ; 
By our Jehovah's grace from earthly care withdrawn, 
Let my full heart respond to thy new greeting blest, 
Glad that departing shades announce thy welcome dawn. 



How beauteous are thy beams, O consecrated morn, 
When thus their sunny gleam salutes my waiting sight ; 
Beneath which, latent long, the immortal Sun was born 
To shine in Christian hearts with world-enlivening light ! 



My Jesus, it is Thou, the true, the eternal Sun ; 
To Thee on this Thy day of triumph I would call ; 
Rise on my soul with rich, with glorious benison, 
My Light, my Life, my Joy, my Saviour and my All ! 
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I greet Thy sacred day, the day of wonders, Lord, 
Thy wonder-working hand fall oft hath seal'd it so ; 
O give me fervent love to prize Thy heavenly word, 
And with Thine ampler grace let all my spirit glow ! 



This was Thine Easter morn of victory o'er the grave : 
Bid my soul too, this morn, from sin and death upsoar ; 
Fulfil Thy gracious will to ransom and to save, 
And let my spirit bear the bonds of guilt no more ! 



Shed forth Thy Holy Ghost, as on the Church of old 
He pour'd in hallow'd might the pentecostal flame ; 
Ever by Thy pure word and sacred will controlTd 
May we in all revere Thy most adored name ! 

Giveeyeswhichshall,undimm , d,the Saviour God discern, 
Ears vigilant to list Thy gently guiding voice, 
Lips which in holy songs to Thy sole praise shall burn, 
Feet which to tread Thy courts shall hasten and rejoice ! 



Grant above all a heart which, like the fertile ground, 
In fruits of faith and love a hundred fold shall yield ; 
And that the work of grace may to Thy praise redound, 
This frail deceitful self from vice and error shield ! 
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Good Shepherd, nurture me amidst Thy pastures fair ; 
To the clear fount of life my wandering footsteps bring ; 
Pour manna from Thy heaven, that I the feast may share, 
And ne'er forget the boon of my immortal King. 

I hunger, feed my soul with Thy own heavenly bread ; 
I thirst, refresh me from the pure and sacred rill ; 
Give to Thy servants strength Thy holy truth to spread, 
Bid from their hallowed lips the word of life distil ! 

Make me Thy fruitful branch, fertilising Vine, 
Let not entangling weeds, all noxious, round it cling. 
Bid the pure sap of life flow from Thy root divine, 
And from Thy quick'ning grace the ripen'd cluster spring. 

Ne'er let me from Thy word, the spotless mirror, turn 
As one who straight forgets his features there reveaTd, 
But may each holy truth and precept which I learn 
Be this day on my heart afresh impress'd and seal'd ! 

When Thy stern law this rock with crushing hammer 

smites, 
let the stony heart into contrition melt ; 
And may that healing grace whose gentleness invites, 
Assuage the bitter pains my anguished soul hath felt ! 
m2 
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So wend I to Thy courts, beneath Thy gracious eye, 
And with a glad affiance kneel before Thy feet ; 
bid me to Thy house with thankful haste draw nigh, 
In lowly filial trust, before Thy mercy-seat ! 

How amiable, O Lord, Thy tabernacles are ! 

How does my soul find rest within the hallow'd dome ! 

Thy heavenly light and truth flow forth abundant 

there, 
And words of endless life attract Thy children home ! 



Lord, when I pray, unfold, to me, Thy heart, Thy 

heaven ; 
Lord, when I sing, my soul melodious inly make ! 
Let all earth's vain turmoil, and the world's baneful 

leaven 
Be banish'd evermore, while sacred praises wake I 

Lord, let not drowsy sloth becloud and dim the soul, 
Nor others' empty talk this errant mind misguide ; 
Nor my own thoughts and lips, evading due control, 
Forbid Thy heavenly truth in this weak heart to' abide. 

Let Thy kind Spirit's dew on many a soul distil, 
Nor the glad tidings glance on reckless ears alone ; 
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Those until now unmov'd with new emotion fill ; 

Bid wakening myriads, Lord, Thy potent influence 



Hear Thou their feeblest prayer, hear ours who inter- 
cede; 
Own Thou the mute appeal, accept the contrite sigh, 
Divinest succour grant for man's extremest need, 
Vouchsafe to lowly faith responses from on high ! 

teach the suffering world Thy holy love to* invoke, 
Beneath Thy mighty shield Thy mourning people hide, 
And in Thy bond of peace, amid each hostile stroke, 
The scatter'd flock, unharm'd, to verdant pastures 
guide! 

This day Thy grace invites : O let me to Thy courts 
Amidst the pious throng with reverent haste repair ! 
Keep Thou my heedless foot, and with Divine supports 
Excite, all-bounteous Lord, my faint devotion there ! 

When by Thy word, anew, instructed, warn'd, consol'd, 
Let me not thence unblest, unprofited, return ! 
Enkindle Lord, this heart, too languid, dark, and cold, 
As at Emmaus once sad hearts began to burn. 
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Thus may I hallow still, most gracious triune Lord, 

Thy festal day, of all our fleeting days the best ! 

O ever in my heart engrave the solemn word, 

" Remember that thou keep the Sabbath's sacred rest !" 



TRANSLATIONS. 



THE GRASSHOPPER 

" In dem klemesten der Sch&pfung zeiget, " &c. 

In the least works of creation shineth 

The Creator's power and grace most brightly. 

— Near the narrow cell of St. Franciscus 

Stood a fig-tree ; and on that fair tree-top 

Sang each morning, freshly cheer'd with dewdrops, 

One poor grasshopper ! 

The saint had listen'd 
To her chirpings, at his little casement, 
Understood her strain, and calTd " Come, sister * 
" Come in hither ! — (beckoning to her kindly.) 
In the least things of creation see we 
The Creator's might and grace most clearly." 

Joyous sprang she from the fig-tree's summit 
To Franciscus' finger ; bent in kindness, 
So the venerable man saluting 
Who had call'd her ; and his voice responded, 
" Sing, O sister, as just now thou sangest, 
Thou, the tiniest, praise the most Exalted." 
— Then at once (for she discern'd with gladness 
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And with pride, the consecrated pulpit 
Where she stood, and him her saintly hearer), 
All at once uplifted was in sweetness. 
Her soft chirping song* Then flutter'd round her 
Sisters, daughters, kinsfolk. On the bushes 
Every grasshopper in silence hearken'd. 
And she sang ; her tender wings unfolding 
And her tiny limbs in joy outspreading, 
" Who ? who thus to me these slender feet gave, 
And with firm and graceful joints adorn'd them, 
Quickly upward springing, lightly skipping 
Bound from tree to tree, from twig to tendril 1 
Gave me eyes, as crystal orbs revolving, 
Eoaming, spying both before and rearward : 
Watching all my foes' most stealthy motions, 
Hungry woodpecker, rook, sparrow, raven ; 
Gave me wings, a golden web to float with, 
Green and blue, with tints of His own rainbow 
And of my own foliage,, on which gladsome 
Up I soar more light than lark or linnet, 
Taste His blessed dews which every morning 
For me, yes for me, His hand sheds softly ; 
And uplift my voice to chirp unceasing 
In the wanderer's ear creation's chorus, 
Soothing all his toil. Unto the reaper 
Chant I still the jocund strain of harvest, 
— ' Eich, brother, are our corn-fields standing, 
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Fair, O sister, are your meads, and mine too. 
Sing with me, be grateful and contented, 
Great is God in vastness and minuteness/ " 

Then she sang, in keener wilder chirpings, 
While, upon the herbs and blossoms spying 
Many a petty flower- and herb-despoiler, 
Quick her fine antennae caught and held them, 
Rifling their sweet booty. 

" Now, be silent, 
(Said Franciscus) for thy voice is harsher, 
Hoarser ! Learn of me, my tiny sister, 
Time there is to sing, and time for stillness. 
Now fly forth, and praise thou for the future 
God's own glory ; not thy own small doings. 
God is great, in mightiest and minutest ! " — 

And the listening grasshoppers exultant 
With their softest notes of joy responded. 
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THE EMMET. 

HERDER. 

" Ein Mussiggdnger 90th die Lilie," Ac. 

An idler saw the lilies of the field 
Blooming, and heard the chorus of the birds 
Chant praises. " Am I then no more than they V 
Said he—" Well, be my life then such as theirs ; 
" Blooming and withering ; fleeting show and song." 
— Then went he to a lonely wilderness, 
And watch'd for revelations ! — Sudden there 
CalTd out a voice, " Look downward to the earth, 
Simplicius ! " — As he- look'd, a swarming nest 
Of emmets stirr'd beneath, in most untied 
Activity. Some master'd burdens, more 
Large than their little selves. Another throng 
Bore flower-seeds in their mouths ; securely held 
As if with pincers : some were carrying earth 
To check the flowing rain ; and others bore 
Stores for the winter, or ground skilfully 
The corn, that their damp dwelling might not be 
"With growing germs encumber'd. 

There a train, 
An emmet-corpse from forth their street convey'd ; 
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And none disturb'd another. Each one shunn'd 

His neighbour in their egress and return ; 

Whoe'er was sunk beneath his load, whoe'er 

Had not strength left to climb the steep ascent, 

Him help'd the rest with willing force and skilL 

— -Simplicius saw it with amaz'd survey, 

And might have longer gaz'd, had not a voice 

Address'd hrm — " Art thou not much more than they ? " 

An old man stood before him — " Son forlorn, 

Hast thou no parent ? not a Mend ? no poor 

Whom thou couldst succour % Hast thou dropt from 

heaven 
And so art to no earthly dweller bound, 
Or is none worthy that a part of thee 
Should be for him ? Look on that tiny race 
Of emmets — each in turn doth work for all ; 
And, without heritage, hath each enough." 

Admonish'd thus, Simplicius hasted thence 
To cheerful diligence ; and saw thenceforth, 
In the huge emmet-hill of this our world, 
God's city ; where (too oft unwittingly) 
In work must live, aiding the common weal, 
None for himself, but each for every man. 
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DEATH OK BONDAGE. 

HERDER. 

" Seiner kleinen Philomele," <fec 

To his little Philomela 

Sang with deep o'erflowing ardour 

Her Asdon his sweet strain, 

When on high he mark'd a vulture, 

And below a cunning fowler, 

Hovering, creeping, o'er the plain. 

" Up ! beloVd one, up and choose now ! 

See, see, what choice awaits us, 

Bonds beneath us, death above ! 

Quick my choice," cried Philomela, 

" Death imparted, welcome death ! " 
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I. PREFATORY. 

To communicate a good thought — cheering, edifying, 
monitory, calculated to guide, console, or strengthen in 
the path to heaven — is one of the best tokens and acts 
of Christian kindness. 

It is better, though less gratifying perhaps to mo- 
mentary feeling, than all words and assurances of 
esteem or endearment. Indeed, if thoroughly sincere, 
it is virtually a synonym and even more than an 
equivalent, of all such words and assurances, implying 
the truest sentiments of a friendliness and benevolence, 
which extend far, nay endlessly, beyond the boundary 
of Time. 

II. THE GREAT REALITY. 

Creation is but as the dim shadow of the Deity, who 
is Himself the real substance, the veritable Being. 

The shadow alone is visible to us, and this but in 
very small part, and very obscurely. The glorious Sub- 

N 
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stance, the Infinite immutable Being, who (so to speak) 
projects and displays it, is " the King of ages, incor- 
ruptible, invisible." 

Is it rational to grasp or apprehend, as many appear 
to do, the shadow merely? 

Can true wisdom prize or highly account of it, except 
as it belongs to Him — is united with and sustained 
by Him — presents and reflects the image of the one 
Supreme Eeality ? 

III. "I THINK, THEREFORE I AM." 

The clear consciousness of one's own being, (the " cogito, 
ergo sum,") appears to afford a valuable argument for 
the being of God, differing from, and additional to, the 
proof deduced from it by Descartes (or rather, origi- 
nally, by Anselm) 1 that the idea which he found in 
himself of a perfect Intelligence could have no other 
cause than such an actual Being. Anselm argues that 
"the thought of God proves the necessary being of 
God." " One cannot think," says he, " that God is 
not. How in fact think that Being is not ? (que VUre 
n'est pas.)" " His argument bears also on the living and 
personal being ; for he who says — the Being — speaks of 
the plenitude and perfection of Being." 2 This argu- 

1 See Mosheim, Int. Hist, of Church. Cent. XI. Partii. c 7. 
8 Martin (on Anselm) Hist, de France. Tom. iii. p. 310. 
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nent, Mr. Hallam observes, is "extremely 'subtle* 
ind 'refined.'" 1 Some have deemed it sophistical 
I do not perceive that it should be so regarded, but 
think it has force as a probable argument. Dugald 
Stewart treats it with respect. 2 I apprehend, however, 
as stated above, that an argument may be founded on 
the " cogito, ergo sum," based, not on that idea of the 
perfect which this thought is held to involve, but on the 
bare fact — that I think and therefore am. For, since 
I think and exist, then, inasmuch as I did not create 
or cause myself to be, — an Intelligence, a being who 
caused and causes me to think and be, must exist; and 
that intelligence must be immensely my superior, since 
He could cause my thinking being (and multitudes of 
the like) to be, and to subsist till now. Further, in 
proportion to whatever the power or capacity of my 
intellect might be (suppose it that of Newton or La 
Place), would my conception or measure of that which 
caused and upholds it be enlarged. The mind which 
could master the highest mathematics, or the most 
subtle metaphysics, would have an idea of that Mind 
which originated all its knowledge and capacity, vastly 
more great and elevated than a narrow and uncultured 
mind could possess. But, moreover, I know by the 
testimony both of their oral and written thoughts, that 

1 Literature, vol. ii. p. 436. 
» Encyclop. Brit. Dissert, i. pp. 59, 60, note 4. 
N2 
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multitudes of minds have been intellectually exer- 
cised in ways unnumbered ; for what sane man could 
believe that the speeches which he hears in a debate 
came from no real speakers, or that the volumes on 
his bookshelves were produced without thinkers t 
From the existence and activity of many minds I 
must needs infer the intellectual existence and activity, 
unspeakably more marvellous and energetic, of that 
Mind which caused and actuated them alL The 
intelligent action of all thinking beings who are not 
self-caused is, in other words, the intelligent action of 
the One who caused and sustains both it and them. 
Therefore, to ascertain His existence, I am not under a 
necessity to explore the stars, or the organized crea- 
tures, or my own bodily structure. All these, indeed, 
declare His glory, affording countless arguments of his 
being and attributes, and contribute to one cumulative 
mass of proof. But, apart from these, contemplating 
my own and other minds alone, I may strongly infer 
that because we think and exist, He has first thought 
and existed who has caused us to think and be, and 
that inasmuch as we now exist, He still exists; that 
" in Him we live and move and are." All the persons 
in the world, all their thoughts, counsels, inventions, 
intellectual actings, are but effects. Both they and 
their predecessors or antecedents must have had a 
similarly intelligent and vastly superior Cause. In 
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themselves they are and have been mere sequences. 
Had they no like and higher antecedent ? " He that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not He know ? " Can all 
conscious minds, and the actings and volitions of all, 
in their incalculable diversity and subtlety, have been 
caused by an unconscious, unthinking, somewhat — be 
it electric, magnetic, or otherwise ? Whether so or not, 
the question follows, — What or who caused or actuated 
that miraculous cause 1 and the answer must be, The 
Self-existent Mind. 1 



IV. PROBABILITY THE GUIDE OP UPE. 

Some persons attempt to defend their unbelief, and 
consequently irreligious practice, on the ground that 
there is uncertainty in religious doctrine and evidence — 
a want of demonstration. This is said to be some- 
times especially urged by those who give themselves to 
mathematical science; but it is far from being confined 
to them. 

We may ask of all who so argue,— have they for- 
gotten that we both believe and act in common life, 
quite apart from all question of religion, on the bare 
ground of probability, sometimes very high in degree, 

1 " To suppose a thinking being produced by an unthinking 
cause would be more absurd than to suppose an unthinking 
being so produced. "—Doddr. Lects. vol. i. p. 86. 
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sometimes quite low, with nothing like demonstration 
in even the highest? What is it more than a very 
high prohahility that the sun will rise to-morrow ? 1 — 
what but a probability — apart from the revealed de- 
claration— that all men will die, or that all men have 
died ? Who can demonstrate, or any way prove, that 
there never has been and never will be an exception? 
Yet we rightly judge and act on these facts and pro- 
spects, as confidingly as if they were mathematically 
certain. 

But further, men justly both believe and act on very 
much lower probabilities. You sow your field with 
wheat, plant your garden with potatoes or your orchard 
with fruit-trees, although none can be quite sure 
whether a blight may not destroy the crops. You 
build a ship and freight it for Australia, though it may 
founder or be burnt on the passage. You begin a 
literary work which it will take some years to finish, 
being yet aware that sight or life may fail long before 
it is completed. You partake refreshments without 
distrust, although no one can certify that there is not 
poison — whether casually or from malice — in the dish 
or in the cup. As an architect, you lay the foundation 
of a church, in Calabria or in Chili, which you know 
that an earthquake may ruin before it is roofed. As a 
statesman, you prepare a very long and elaborate speech, 
1 See Pascal, Pensees, torn* ii. p. 175. 
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which you know that a fainting fit may break off in 
the midst, or the fall of your horse forbid you to 
begin. 

Where is demonstration or absolute certainty in any 
of these cases ? In fine, what should we believe or do, 
in all our ordinary life, if we waited for mathematical 
or absolute proof? Yet not a few, perversely or 
weakly, demand this kind or amount of proof con- 
cerning truths the most momentous of all — a ruling 
Providence — a divine Saviour — a future life — just, as 
it would seem, because they know that such proof 
cannot be had. But in attempting thus to justify 
their unbelief and irreligion to themselves or others, 
they discard, or rather invert, those rules of common 
sense by which all their daily life is guided, and the 
abandonment of which in secular matters would justly 
lay them open to the imputation of being insane or 
imbecile. 

V. ECONOMY OP POWERS. 

The zealous Puritan's plea for not sparing his health 
— "Candles were made to burn," — and the devout 
Komanist's argument for ceaseless toil — "Shall we 
not have eternity to rest in ?" — may be. good so far as 
they serve to stimulate the slothful ; but they cannot 
vindicate carelessness as to health and life. Candles 
were not made to burn too fast, or at both ends, nor 
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to be carried in the storm and blown out ; neither does 
the rest of eternity supersede the need of rest in time, 
and in due time, i.e. sometime before midnight. Ex- 
hausting effort, and rash exposure to the causes of 
accident or illness, must be reckoned bad economy, or 
improper hazarding, of God's loans to us, and there- 
fore, forgetfulness of our stewardship. We have no 
right to overtask or to distract the mind, nor to expose 
ourselves to bodily danger without a distinct call of 
duty: since neither our minds or bodies are our 
own, but are bought with a price. Our friends and 
neighbours, also, have a sort of property or interest 
in them, which it is unjust in us to neglect, or not to 
recognise. 

VI. WISHES TO BE MODERATED, 

We familiarly use the word " envy " in a sense which 
few, if any, dictionaries give to it — a sense not at all 
"invidious," not having in it a particle of ill wilL 
Thus, we say : I envy friends who can visit Italy ; I 
envy that person his talent or acquirement — no way 
meaning either that we wish those friends to be de- 
barred from their excursion, or wish the gifts or 
privileges of that acquaintance annulled. 

We simply desire to share the like pleasure or ad- 
vantage^ — a desire compatible with undiminished kind- 
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ness. We would detract nothing from others' enjoy- 
ments or powers — rather would augment them, if it 
might he, while yet desirous to partake the same. 

It is, however, our duty and happiness to moderate 
such wishes and suhmit them to the will of Provi- 
dence, else, although not envious, they are chargeable 
with discontent. 

After all, our estimate of what certain talents or 
opportunities involve may he quite erroneous. I may 
wish for the science of Haller, or the memory and 
learning of Johnson, but neither was a happy man. 

If we could fully appropriate the promise of being 
made like Him who is perfect — changed into His image 
— how would this prospect abate or efface all other 
wishes except that of being even now more and more 
one with Him and His ! 



vii. "time would pail. 

When we experience and regret that for many good 
works and undertakings and studies, and for social cor- 
respondence and intercourse which might be profitable 
and delightful, time and opportunity quite fail us, how 
cheering and glorious to expect that coming state in 
which we shall have the inexhaustible opportunities 
of a life never to end 1 
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VIII. UNCOVENANTED MERCIES. 

I had much rather be left to what some term " the 
uncovenanted mercies of God," than to the covenanted 
mercies of some men — even of some good and devout 
men — of every or any communion, when their theo- 
logical creed has full, unhesitating sway. 

IX. CONTRACTEDNESS. 

Let us beware of whatever narrows the mind and 
heart. Some men are narrow from an absolute con- 
tractedness of mental vision ; some from the habit and 
purpose of always looking in one direction, or at one 
side of a subject ; some from pride and over-estimation 
of themselves or their party (latent, perhaps, even to 
their own minds) ; some from a sort of half-conscious 
instinct that their influence and acceptance and in- 
terests will be thus best promoted; some from a 
strength of prepossession producing complete blindness 
to those aspects of truth from which they are averse. 

It is painful to find any upright and generous mind 
yielding itself unawares to the guidance of such persons, 
or such sentiments. 

X. LESSONS FROM HUMILIATION. 

One of the very hardest lessons in practical Chris- 
tianity, is still to aim at and pursue a right spirit 
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and course after some humbling and disheartening 
failure or offence. When from unwatchfulness, or new 
temptations, we have fallen into sinful anger, im- 
patience, or peevishness, or into ungoverned wishes and 
ensnaring imaginations, self-esteem receives a mortify- 
ing wound at being thus "overcome of evil;" spiritual 
complacency and peace are banished; the hope of re- 
novation and of God's forgiving love is shaken ; effort 
is paralysed, and the pleasure which attended right 
aims and aspirations marred or interrupted. It is at 
such a season of discouraged feeling that we detect 
how much there was of self-estimation, perhaps of 
self-seeking or self-idolatr r , which went to prompt our 
actions. All this is smitten down. One feels anew 
and profoundly that he is in himself a frail and fallen 
creature, whose whole hope and comfort must be 
founded on the gratuitous mercies and promises of God 
in Christ ; all boasting, or self-gratulation, being thus 
for ever excluded. This, methinks, will be the triumph 
of Christian hope, if, amidst the deep humiliation 
which must needs be felt, we can still advance, with 
a steadfast though not joyous step, in the path of duty; 
waiting for the grace of a merciful Saviour one day to 
revive and exhilarate the heart. 

It is only in the return to a lowly, confiding, self- 
renouncing obedience, that we may hope He will 
" restore to us the joy of His salvation." 
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XI. APPROXIMATIONS IN FRIENDSHIP. 

The truest friendship and affection may subsist between 
persons of very unequal age. Not to speak of its 
most sacred character, where the parental and filial 
relations are tenderly and piously cherished to the close 
of life, we have seen generous and amiable youth 
attaching itself to Christian and benevolent old age, 
where there was no tie but that of reciprocal esteem, 
modified by fondness on the one hand, and a sort 
of veneration on the other. Yet it will be suspected, 
especially, perhaps, by the youthful, that there cannot 
be so true a sympathy where there is so great difference 
in experience of life, and in the prospects or habits 
of the mind. 

But whatever be the amount of this defect in such 
friendships at present, still, where they are Christian — 
and these alone are truly happy — how soon will it be 
lessened by the lapse of time, and annulled by the 
transit to immortality — the true birthday of the spirit ! 
Put the earthly disparity in the strongest imaginable 
form ; and suppose a Methuselah specially attached, in 
the latter years of his last century, to the very youngest 
of his descendants, caressing it through infancy, and 
blessing the child's growing youth with the counsels of 
affectionate wisdom ; enjoying in return the ingenuous, 
dutiful, and fervent regard of him, or her, whom the 
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patriarch must still view as almost an infant just 
entering on the pilgrimage of time. Great, indeed, is 
the disparity now, though great the mutual love. But 
how small, how minute comparatively, the difference 
hereafter — even of age — when measured by the ever- 
lasting, ever-lengthening line of their immortal future ; 
when a million of years shall have rolled away in social 
blessedness and celestial progress, how near together in 
that retrospect, the points at which they began, respec- 
tively, their earthly career — the career which has for 
each, through surpassing mercy, so blissful a continua- 
tion above ! The one was some nine centuries before 
the other in commencing the pilgrimage of trial; but 
now they have advanced nine hundred millenniums 
in the procession of adoring triumph together. How 
has the disparity lessened and at length been almost 
annulled ! How does the growing sympathy of suc- 
cessive ages become more complete and exquisite, and 
the unending utterance of gratitude to their Eedeemer 
more delightfully one ! 

XII. SPIRITUAL LESSONS IN TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 

If the truth were realized that a reconciled and ever- 
present God, the Father of mercies, the Lord of peace, 
whose name is Love, — loves me as truly and as tenderly 
as I love my dearest friend, or as that friend loves me ; 
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if I were assured and mindful that the thoughts of 
deep affection which pass secretly between that Mend's 
heart and mine, are but even equalled in frequency and 
kindness by the like thoughts of God my Saviour 
towards me (as towards him or her likewise), 
and that thus I have as much reason for reposing 
on the love of our unseen Saviour as on that of my 
dearest earthly companion, and may go as freely to 
Him as to that friend, with an equal certainty that He 
will feel for me and with me, will be never indifferent, 
will not despise my infirmities, or be unforgiving to 
my faults, but will delight to help and console me, — 
if I believed and felt only thus much concerning the 
love of God our Saviour, could I then come to secret 
prayer so reluctantly, so remissly, so wearily and drow- 
sily, as I often do? Should I not address that 
Saviour more nearly as I address the friend whom 
I so truly trust in, expressing confidentially (though 
with the reverence due to Him whose " name is above 
every name") my heartfelt gratitude for the benefits 
most precious to me ; and uttering as freely my sorrow 
for the offences which must have grieved his Spirit ; 
expressing also, with childlike openness and unre- 
serve, my desires for the counsel and comfort which 
present perplexity or trouble may so greatly need? 
We should try to pray with more of this persuasion, 
and more in this manner ; most reverently, yet not as 
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pe^ltl idling only an Almighty Sovereign, but as im- 
ploring a heavenly Friend and Father, nay (as to the 
human nature of our Lord) an exalted Brother also, 
who delights to redeem, intercede, communicate. Let 
us exercise, at the least, as much trust in His lovp as 
in each other's. We know not how unspeakably more 
is due ; but it were happy steadfastly to maintain even 
that degree of real affiance. 

Veneration, if it be true and deep, needs not, can- 
not be banished, or even impaired, by filial freedom. 
" The High and Holy One who inhabiteth eternity," 
despiseth not the day of small things ; and such, in 
His sight, throughout this little life, must every day 
be — nay, through all worlds and ages, the finite must 
for ever be. 

The reasons for trust in His unchanging love and 
" gentleness " are, in truth, incomparably stronger than 
for that feeling towards our dearest earthly Mend; 
but, were they practically felt to be equal only, even 
this would give a new and happy aspect and character 
to our devotions, far different, at the least, from what 
in many minds they commonly have. Further, when- 
ever one feels warmly the kindness of a friend in 
forbearing and forgiving (the added debt of gratitude 
being a pleasure, in the thought that it, with our in- 
creased regard, will be perpetual), how should we be 
concerned to draw thence spiritual lessons? namely, 
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that of profounder thankfulness towards Him, who, 
after immensely greater provocations, has yet forborne 
and forgiven; — that of deeper adoration towards His 
long-suffering kindness, whose surpassing mercies ever 
summon us afresh to repentant and grateful devoted- 
ness. 

XIH. CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP SHOULD HAKE US READIER 
TO LIVE OR TO DIE. 

A truly Christian friendship, confirmed and endeared 
by each new instance of real confidence and genuine 
kindness, makes us readier to live, since it gives a 
higher and warmer interest to life, and this not a selfish 
one ; exciting the desire that Providence may graciously 
give more and better opportunities to serve and bless 
the object of our esteem and sympathy ; yet we may 
hope it will also render us not less ready to die, since 
death — as sovereign mercy enjoins us to trust — will 
bear whichever is first called hence into the region that 
shall unite us soon, and will permit us, perhaps, mean- 
while to be in spirit with our surviving friend more 
intimately, though without that friend's knowledge 
while yet mortal. Such friendship quickens every 
motive for a spiritual, amiable, and beneficent life, 
since it creates a new attraction towards that perfect 
life to come, where we shall be blissfully one, 
members of the same mystical body and of the same 
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glorious Head. When, therefore, I think of a Christian 
friend, or relative, with an untold depth of regard, with 
the tenderest sorrow as to the hour which must sever, 
or has severed, us as pilgrims here, and the im- 
penetrable darkness in which nature leaves all beyond 
it, how ought my adoring love to be enkindled and 
enhanced towards that Divine Saviour whose loving- 
kindness has provided for so dear a friend inestimable 
pardons, and the godlike donation of an endless life ! 
and has so united us by faith to Himself, that nothing 
shall be able to separate us from His love, nor from a 
heavenly oneness of affection to each other in Him. 
Let every thought of earnest friendship awaken or re- 
animate a fervent devotion to Him who gave Himself 
for us. Without Him we are perishing shadows. By 
Him and in Him we meet beyond the grave, to be 
" for ever with the Lord." 

Thus, Christian regard and affection must ever be 
a strong and delightful motive, subsidiary to the love 
of Christ, in prompting us to seek and strive for 
advancement towards spiritual perfectness. Shall we 
not press more steadfastly towards the mark, for the 
immortal prize of God's high calling, when we hope to 
share it with our dearest friend ? — nor aim more 
strenuously at copying our divine example, when we 
feel that thus we must needs become more like and 
near to each other by the best and noblest assimilation, 
o 
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more like in " goodness, gentleness, and truth," in the 
very principles and sentiments which are his, and, 
therefore, imperishable ; which are destined to render 
us unitedly partakers of his joy 1 

Ever let me revolve and reiterate the thought — bow 
should it enhance and deepen my love and gratitude to 
God our Saviour, that not merely for me or for others, 
but for that one, or those few, who are to me most dear, 
the Lord of life has died ! 



XIV. PECULIAR PRIVILEGES OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP. 

Most happy is it to have such a Mend, as to be able 
to feel when separated, — doubtless my Mend is aiming 
(amidst all defects and failures) to do right; desiring 
to fulfil, and to endure, the will of God ; and when 
deviating from this aim, grieved yet not despairing; 
trusting in that heavenly power and wisdom, which 
mould us, even through all that mortifies and humbles, 
for the home of perfect sanctity and peace, where we 
shall feel that He was ever "excellent in working," 
and shall unite in the ascription, " Not unto us, Lord, 
not unto us, but to Thy Name give glory, for Thy 
mercy and for Thy truth's sake." 
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XV. CONCLUSION. 

It is a truism, yet worthy to be often revolved, that 
the dominant and ever recurring thoughts of a Chris- 
tian in life's latest years should be : — 

1. The expectation of death as very near and immi- 
nent ; the tenure of all earthly good as exceedingly 
brief and transitory. 

The things of this world should be regarded as with 
a very slight degree of personal interest in them, and 
be viewed almost entirely with reference to the pros- 
pects of the young and of posterity, and to the great 
evolutions of God's purposes of mercy for mankind. 
The parting of the spirit from its mortal tenement, and 
the vast unknown scenes beyond, ought ever to be 
kept in view ; even as a voyager, presently about to 
quit his native shore, will have his eye on the shadowy 
mountains of that new realm, to which he must cross 
so soon. With this solemn forethought should ever be 
united, the grateful survey of mercies multiplied and 
prolonged, especially where the use of reason, and of 
the organs of sight and hearing, has been still preserved 
and sustained. 

2. Above all should the thought prevail, of Life 
in Christ; pardon, immortality, blessedness, all pro- 
cured and ascertained through Him alone. These, for 
a Christian old age, in immediate sequence on the 
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thought of death, should be the grand objects of devout 
contemplation and of grateful hope. Here only is 
" firm footing, here is solid rock ; " — here only the 
assurances which can divest the prospect of its gloom, 
and render death itself the true Emancipation. 

3. With ail this must be combined, or rather be- 
neath all this, as the basis of all truth and hope, must 
be fixed, the thought of the perfect Goodness, Happi- 
ness, and All-sufficiency of JEHOVAH; our only 
sure support and treasure amidst the mutability and 
decay of whatever is earthly and visible. 

Such meditations, cherished and reigning in the 
mind, can alone produce the real peace and hopeful- 
ness which should mark a Christian's closing days. 

Pains or infirmities may greatly confuse or disturb, 
—cares and vexations too often may awhile interrupt 
or suspend — but He who inspired can still revive and 
elevate them ; and the Christian, above all in old age, 
must ever entreat that almighty influence, which can 
make such thoughts prevail and rule, when " heart and 
flesh are failing." 
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